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SCEDITORIAL YS 


Hope is a duty. Despair is a sin. 
There is a bright side and a dark 
side to life itself, and to every event in life. We can 
choose our point of view, it is not forced upon us. 
We can resolutely look toward the light, or away 
from it. There is no cheer in gloom ; there is no gloom 
in cheer. Our duty toward God, toward others, and 
toward ourselves, demands that we should always 
recognize and be grateful for the light that is, and 
thus honor God, help others, and be glad ourselves. 








Duty of Hope 
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To find God in any part of his crea- 
tion ought to be to know that he is 
in all things. His word is his work, and his work is 
his word. Every person is more responsive to one 
kind of influences than to another. One sees God 
more vividly in his works, another hears him more 
acutely in his voice. The infinite profuseness of 
means by which God displays himself to mankind 
has its complement in the infinite variety of the per- 
ceptions and sympathies of men. Who shail deny to 


All Ways to God 


wid\ 


any one the right to apprehend the power, the wis- 
dom, and the love of God, in that way which God 
chooses so to approach him? “Great principles 
work out their fulfilment with the slightest and least 
regarded tools, and destiny may chance to speak to 
us in the smell of a buttercup or the music of the 


commonest air.” 
=o 


Conquest of circumstances is, in & 
measure, adapting one’s self to them, 
and making them serve us. To adapt one’s self to an 
inferior in rank, in social station, or in intelligence, 
or to any one over whom we may have authority or 
exercise a care, is seldom an easy task. And yet it 
is manifestly as essential to a right economy of forces 
as it is for the inferior to adapt himself to his superior. 
An employer must raise his voice if he would address 
himself to an employee who is hard of hearing, just as 
essentially as the employee in a reverse case must do. 
The child must submit to the parent’s authority, but, 
more often than not, the result will be a miscarriage 
of justice if the parent has not in the first instance 
adapted himself to the child’s understanding and 
nature. The true economy of forces in every house- 
hold, church, or business concern, rests largely upon 
a greater or less exercise of mutual adaptation. 


Mutual Adaptation 


—— 


Importance -Reverence for authority is the basis 
of Reverencefor of good citizenship, and of submis- 
Authority sion to God's orderings. The powers 
that be are ordained of God, and are to be recognized 
as representative of God in their sphere. Both the 
Old Testament and the New enjoin the duty of honor- 
ing those who are over us in the Lord, not merely 
because of their personal worth, but on account of 
the position they hold in the providence of God. He 
who holds up to shame his father, in the family, the 
church, or the state, even though that father has 
borne himself shamefully, is an unworthy son, and 
a curse is sure to follow his unfilial course. The 
citizen, be he lawyer or teacher or clergyman, who 
seeks to bring contempt on a legislature, a court of 
justice, or a ruler, is by that very act shown unworthy 
of citizenship, and possessed of the spirit of an an- 
archist or a nihilist.. It bodes no good to a people 
when its religious leaders inculeate disrespect for civil 
authority by their public utterances and prayers. 


B.. 


If our powers are limited, so, too, 
must we limit their sway. Mental 
exercise keeps the faculties bright and flexible, and 
makes them readily available, on call, when they are 
needed. Philosophizing, speculating, and guessing at 
unknowable things, sharpen the powers of discern- 
ment, stimulate invention, and quicken mental life. 
But such processes. must be given their right place, 
and not be allowed to usurp the authority of the 
spirit and the claims of the world upon man’s activi- 
ties. Many a poor soul is kept in wretchedness, and 
cut off from a large measure of usefulness, by the 
demon of mere speculative discussion, until he comes 
to live 2s though salvation depended upon these in- 
teresting mental exercises. Bishop Clark, of Rhode 
Island, tells of a letter which an elderly Quaker 


Speculation 
not Salvation 
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received from Bishop Brooks “in reply to one that 
he had written asking for the Bishop’s views as to the 
future state, in which the writer was advised to do all 
that he could to prepare himself for the next stage of 
existence instead of speculating about it.” To those 
who can keep their philosophies, theologies, and specu- 
lations exactly where they belong, and do not let 
them crowd out the present Christian life, the Christ- 
like spirit, and the commanding importance of the 
personal Saviour himself, such mental operations are 
in their own way useful and desirable. But the more 
one indulges in them, the more is he liable to lose 
sight of their true place, and to permit them to be- 
come all-absorbing essentials. It is good mental as 
well as spiritual exercise to wrest one’s self from the 
temptations to explain the infinite, to understand 
God’s motives, and many other superhuman “ reasons 
why,” and yield to the simple necessity of being on 
the Lord's side, and of exercising and illustrating 
the Christlike spirit in daily living. 


C43 


Constant and Minute Life with God 


S MANY as are the shades in the evening sky 
between the crimson horizon and the blue 
zenith, so many are the possible degrees of nearness 
to God. As numberless as are the gradations from 
the white edge of the tinted corolla to the red heart 
of the flower, so countless are the degrees of intensity 
in living with God shown in the lives of different 
Christians. 

Those who entrust to God their lives as a whole, 
say, or feel, that in a general way their lives are 
guided by him. But they do not feel and cannot say 
of the daily and hourly occurrences of their outward 
life, and much less of the instant working of the soul 
within, that God is in all these clear or cloudy 
experiences. Theirs is a mode of Christian life 
merely blocked out in the rough. The main design 
is apparent, but the fine chiselling, the minute touches, 
are wanting. | 

One feels that there is a crudeness and immaturity 
in the Christian life of such persons,—a want of fine 
flavor and a lack of depth, and the need of a more 
sanctified disposition and purpose. Is not this de- 
fectiveness the result of living too much with general 
thoughts about God, or even with a general faith in 
God, without realizing God as a personality distinct and 
beautiful in one’s consciousness? And is it not also 
because they themselves do not go sufficiently into 
particulars with God, either in their contemplations 
or their prayers, or in regard to their actions ? 

On the other hand, the refinement of spiritual per- 
ception, and the delicacy of discernment and the depth 
of some Christians whom we meet, is due to their liy- 
ing very closely with God in the minutest matters. 
There is also strength as well as beauty in those who 
bring the minutiz of their lives to God. While they 
are fine in fiber, they are also strong and courageous, 
The character of such is frank, faithful, and beautiful, 
and we feel it the moment we come into their pres- 
ence. 

The sweetness and depth of human intercourse 
depends on our real acquaintance with our friend. 
As a rule, the better we know a trustworthy person 























































































































the better we like him. Often we feel that a true 
and minute relation with one we esteem is impossible, 
and we fee] it a loss to be obliged to forgo the growth 
and joy which would have come to us from such fel- 
lowship. But the Christian is invited to a detailed 
and hourly intimacy with God. He is encouraged to 
come close to the central power of love and strength 
in order not only to refit himself constantly for 
living by the support of his inner nature, but also to 
receive the courage for aggressive warfare. He is 
told that he cannot speak too minutely to God of his 
experience, his needs, his desires, nor too openly lay 
them before him for his scrutiny and his help. It is 
thus that we become bound to him by a thousand 
tender affiliations, and our souls kmit to the most lov- 
ing One. If it is good to know God at all, it must be 
better as we know him hetter. 

What have we that is dearer to our souls than a 
close intimacy with God? Yet many a half-day will 
pass, perhaps, without our drawing close to him. We 
should close the door of the heart quite often, that 
the soul may spring upward with the invisible leap 
of faith to its Father, We must live in his smile, 
suffering, obeying, duing. all beneath his cheering, 
sustaining eye. We cherish the life of nearness to 
God by practicing it. We know those things which 
come into our experience. Unless God come into 
our experience we cannot know him. Shall we take 
him into our confidence only in the great things that 
happen tous? What are they? We do not know 
which of the events that come to us are the great 
ones, Let us not draw a line between great and 
small, but let us lift up the whole of our experience 
to him as the “ mountain lifts the plain upon its 
shoulder,” that all be struck through with the splen- 
dor of his glory. The slender warp of our lives may 
support the rich woof of his presence and fulness, and 
their whole texture become radiant with silver and 
gold threads of his guidance and his love. Let ours 
be-an intensity of communion that brings everything, 
little or great, into the sunlight of his grace. The 
indescribable significance of the acts of life, hinging 
on the past, issuing in the future, makes us fear to do 
without God even in minutest things. 


When all goes well with us, we naturally become * 


careless in bringing things secular and indifferent to 
God. When sorrow or trouble visits us, every act 
and thought suddenly becomes vivid. Everything is 
seen and felt to be of God. The poignancy of grief 
sharpens our perceptions. God is on the scene, al- 
though invisible, just as really in ordinary times as 
he is in the hour of bereavement and trial. But the 
trial and bereavement are a hand which draws aside 
the curtain, and reveals God as acting in every small- 
est matter of our life. One day, if we cannot now, 
we shall thank him for rousing our dormant spiritual 
apprehensions even by the stimulus of pungent pain. 
Of what avail is any experience which does not 
quicken into its highest activity the moral nature? 
Pain keeps us alive to the minute and fine work of 
Jesus on our souls, This brings us into immediate 
contact with him. Are we not immediately conscious 
of the chastened spirit of some who have borne long 
and severe discipline in suffering ? 

But some may say that this incessant intercourse 
and this constant interchange of thought with God over 
the small affairs of daily living is belittling to us, and 
not worthy of him. “ He that doeth truth cometh 
to the light, that his deeds may be made manifest that 
they are wrought in God.” There are none of our 
deeds or works which we do not wish to have wrought 
in God. Then we must come to the light with them 
all, the great and the small. What a shining life is 
that whose every work is “ wrought in God”’! 

So far from being belittled by constant and minute 
life with God, asking and reeeiving his help, guidance, 
blessing, in everything, such a life is the only one that 
has a truly enlarging, widening effect upon us. Liv- 
ing God-ward is a limitless thing. Living minutely 
with God is only another name for sounding new and 
continnd gly greater deeps of trust, and that again 
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means simply fathoming more deeply God’s measure- 
less love to us. Can we have too much of this? 





Many a man neglects his plain duty 
on the plea of his ignorance of the 
original source of his obligation to do 
his duty. He wants to know how sin came into the 
world, or why God did not make it impossible for a man 
to sin or easier for him to do right than to do wrong. 
Questions of this kind that a man cannot get an answer 
to are permitted to stand in the way of his simple duty- 
doing. The folly of this kind of waiting for more knowl- 
edge is pungently put on a postal card, from a California 
correspondent, as follows: 


Folly of Waiting for 
More Knowledge 


The man who waits to know all about God before he turns to 
God, will be waiting through all eternity, for we shall never 
know all of God. But the main chance of how to live is all we 
need now, and Jesus gave us that in a nutshell: Make the 
tree good, and the fruit will be good. “Make the heart right, 
aud the man will be right. 


=e 
Relative Positions Jf &@ man is in authority, and is con- 
’ of Pastor scious of the fact, he is not likely to 


and Superintendent worry over the matter, or fear that 
any one will take his authority from him. But ifa man 
is not quite sure of himself, or of his position, he is apt 
to be disturbed lest others find out his weakness and take 
advantage of it. A father who is in doubt whether he 
or his child is master, loses his temper when the child 
claims superiority; but a father who is quietly conscious 
of power is never disturbed at any temporary assertion 
of the child’s independence, The same is true of a mili- 
tary commander and his subordinates, of a civil officer, 
or of achurch official. Wrangling over precedence in 
any sphere is a sign of lack of confidence at the head. 
In such a case there is a need of reorganization. No 
rules can meet thetrouble. All the members of the body 
are needful one’ to another,and when a dispute arises 
among head and feet’ and hands ‘as ‘to -relative: im- 
portance, the body as a whole is rendered useless. A 
venerable clergyman in New York State tells of a sad 
state of things where pastors and superintendents are 
disagreed as to their proper relations to each other and 
to the church and Sunday-écbhool, and he wants The 
Sunday School Times to press the truth needed in such 
cases. Telling of his experience and observations, hesays: 


As long ago as when I was in the Union Theological Semi- 
nary in New York, Professor Skinner said to us, “ Gentlemen, 
go into your Sunday-schools, and act as if you were the head 
of them, and not allow the superintendent to assign you a sub- 
ordinate place, as superintendents are accustomed to do.” This 
was many years ago. This spirit has been growing, on the part 
of superintendents, until it has become unbearable in some 
cases. They regard the Sunday-school as the church for the 
young people, and themselves as the pastors, and they do not 
desire the assistance or counsel of the pastors. They look on 
the pastors who make remarks on the school as out of place, as 
lording it over God’s heritage. We often hear “‘ The place of 
the pastoris by the side of the superintendent.” This is more 
nearly correct, “‘ The place of the superintendent is by the side 
of the pastor.” ... I hope you will continue to keep this matter 
to the front in The Sunday School Times, as proper views on 
this matter are of vital importance to the schools and the 
churches, 


Such a state of things as this veteran clergyman de- 
scribes is certainly to be deprecated, and the -pastors 
who are at the head of their churches and Sunday- 
schools ought to bring about a better state of things. A 
good pastor ought to be able to secure a good man—the 
best man available—as the superintendent of his Sunday- 
school, and those two good men ought to be able to work 
together without friction. Of course, the pastor wants a 
superintendent to be competent to manage and conduct 
the Sunday-school in the best way possible, and he will 
give him all the help in that line of which he is capable. 
If the pastor is competent to impress himself on the 
Sunday-school, the superintendent, the choir leader, the 
organist, and every other official and subordinate, as 
the head and superior of al), he will have things going on in 
the way they should go. If there has been a mistake in 
the choice of any one of these officials or subordinates, 
a change ought to be brought about quietly; and if, 
after a fair trial, the pastor finds that he is unable to fill 
his place as pastor and head, he ought to realize that he 
is not the man for such a work,and step down and out, 
Good pastors show that they are good pastors by having 
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things go on as they ought to goon, The best pastors, 
the strongest, ablest men in that office, have no real dif- 
ficulty in securing the respect and confidence of their 
church helpers and assistants, and they are in every sense 
at the head of their church-and Sunday-school work. 
Because the pastor has the duty of being at the head, he 
must be held responsible for success or failure in this 
line, It is useless for others to think of making him a 
success by laying down rules for those whom he ought 
to lead and control wisely and easily. But a superin- 
tendent ought to be superintendent while he is superin- 
tendent; and a wise pastor, like a wise commander, is 
always ready to recognize the responsibility of the officer 
in immediate command, so that he may be held account- 
able, as such an officer, within the limits of his full 
responsibility. _Not by lessening the power of the 
superintendent, but by increasing the capacity and fit- 
ness of the pastor as the head of the entire organization, 
is the best state of things to be brought about. 


MSS, 


The Dupe 


By Julie M. Lippmann 








HEN but a little child, he heard one say : 
“ This is a time wherein a man must see 
To his own interests, for none there be 
Who else will serve him, though full many may 
Make such pretense, The world’s for self to-day, 
The man whom I hail ‘ Friend!’ smiles ‘ Dupe!’ at me.” 
The words stuck fast; and as the boy throve he 
Remembered, and was, even at his play, 
Suspicious lest some mate should chance to use 
Him for advantage,—forfeiting his fun 
For fear there lay beneath some trick or ruse, 
Thus on to manhood. And he said, “‘ To none 
Have I been dupe,” 
Alas! he had not known 
That, in reality, he was his own. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Oriental Research and the Bible 
By Professor j. F. McCurdy, Ph.D., LL.D. 


RIENTAL research has affected our knowledge of 
the two great divisions of the Bible in very dif- 
ferent ways and degrees. The two covenants belong to 
widely dissimilar stages in the history of the world, in 
its political, moral, and spiritual development. We 
may mark one aspect of this difference by saying that 
the Old Testament is ancient in a sense in which the 
word cannot be applied to the New. Accordingly, 
while archeological inquiry has not been without value 
for New Testament study, it has produced no results in the 
way of supplementing, corroborating, and elucidating the 
sacred record that are comparable in importance to those 
which have been achieved in behalf of the Old. It will 
accordingly be propersto confine ourselves, in the present 
brief survey, to the broad region of investigation from 
which light has been shed upon the ancient Scriptures. 

How is it that archeological science is brought into 
such close. relations with the Bible? A glance at the 
contents of the Old Testament answers the question. 
The unforced association rests upon the twofold fact 
that the ancient revelation is a literature distinctly 
Oriental in form and aspect, and remote from our modern 
and Western types and ideals, and is at the same time 
ever fresh and living, and fraught with the truth that is 
regenerating our race. It is a literature human and 
universal, for it contains history, biography, legislation, 
ethical teaching, and a manifold national and religious 
poetry. Moreover, it has to/do with tribes and peoples 
that have played a great part in the world’s history. 
Above all, it is concerned with that people to whom this 
living truth was revealed, and who typically illustrated 
its working in their own lives and fates. 

Now these tribes and nations lived their lives and 
played their parts in a definite, restricted portion of the 
Orient. There are the “ Bible lands,” the arena upon 
which the God of history, of providence, and of redemp- 
tion specially displayed his powerand grace. The great 
primary revelation of his dealings with men is embodied 
in the Hebrew literature. These Bible lands have 
yielded to us a secondary revelation. It is subordinate, 
indeed, to the first, but it is richly supplementary avd 
illustrative. It is the province of Orientul archeology 
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to deal with the peoples and countries and languages of 
the Bible so as to bring out their true relations to Bible 
teaching. They were formerly regarded as the mere 
framework of the picture. Now we are learning that 
they make up its groundwork, its coloring, and its per- 
spective. They embrace, in a word, what is material in 
the revelation, apart from what is spiritual and ideal. 
And these elements, the outward and the inward, are to 
us inseparable, as they were in their evolution mutually 
involved and interwoven. 

It will thus be seen that Oriental studies have to do with 
the Old Testament in its two great functions or aspects 
of literature and history. As illustrating the Old Tes- 
tament literature, or its words and thoughts, archeology 
is concerned with the peoples of the Bible lands, their 
local habitations, their languages, their manners and cus- 
toms, their political constitution, their mental and moral 
characteristics, As auxiliary to Old Testament history, 
it considers the same things genetically, in their bearing 
upon the preparation of Israel for the place assigned to 
itin the order of Providence. But it is more particularly 
concerned with the events of Israel’s career, the occa- 
sions of these events, their associations with related 
phenomena in the kindred communities, and the forward 
and upward movement which was the resultant of all 
these forces co-operating under a divine impulse and 
control. 

I may add a word of practical suggestion as to the 
scope and methods of archeological inquiry. It is not 
merely exploration,—the hunting after manuscripts and 
inscriptions as the primary, and works of art and archi- 
tecture as the secondary, material of research. It is the 
glory of modern scholarship that it makes all the his- 
torical sciences subserve the study of men and of human 
relations, Any light is welcome from any source that 
can make clearer the conditions of life and progress 
among the people of the Bible, that can explain any of 
its obscure allusions, fill up a gap in its narratives, or 
even illustrate its phraseology. To test and amplify the 
work of excavation, it is wont to invoke the results of 
literary criticism, as well as of comparative sociology 
and politics, Its range is limited only by the scope and 
the interests of the Bible itself. 

Bible lands, in the Old ‘Testament.sense, are approxi- 
mately defined by the two great regions that formed the 
seats of the earliest civilizations. Comparatively little is 
said of countries east of the Tigris, still less of any locali- 
ties west of the Nile. Palestine, the permanent home of 
the Hebrews, was not their original dwelling-place. Its 
soil does not contain the only, or indeed the principal, out- 
ward witnesses to their history or literature. For these we 
have to look also to Egypt, Babylonia, and Assyria. The 
reasons therefor will at once suggest themselves. These 
nations, with their cosmopolitan culture, political pre- 
dominance, and literary activity, furnish many monu- 
mental reminiscences of that country which was of so 
great strategic and commercial importance to the rival 
empires on the west and on the east. Israel was also 
more or less closely connected politically with one or 
another of these nationalities from the beginning of its 
eventful history to the close of the exile. Intermediate 
localities have, however, furnished useful items here or 
there. Arabia is a great storehouse of illustrations of 
the manners and customs, the social and religious usages, 
of the ancient peoples of Palestine and Syria. It has 
also preserved monumental evidence of no mean value 
as to certain important epochs and events.. 

To the biblical archeologist Egypt affords a field for 
study that is both wide and fascinating. Its contiguity 
to Palestine, its tenacious interest in the whole of the 
Syrian coast-land, its social and commercial relations 
with the Hebrews and their nearest kindred, give an 
antecedenf presumption that the peoples of Canaan 
would not be unnoticed in its monumental remains. 
Moreover, through the unequaled facilities for explora- 
tion in Egypt, an enormous mass of recovered documents 
and works of art have brought to our view its long in- 
terrupted and varied civilization. And yet it must be 
admitted that comparatively few results of first-class 
importance for biblical science have so far been achieved 
by Egyptology. Its value for Bible study is indeed 
great, but it is rather indirect than direct. It is a 
training-school, rather than a seminary, of biblical arche- 
ology. Its discoveries und assured results are interesting 
and educative in the highest degree, but they have not 
as yet satisfied the more sanguine expectations of earnest 
readers of the Bible. One may perhaps venture to say 
that such must continué to be the general character of 
the quest. It is apparently impossible that Egypt can 
ever be of primary importance in the department of 
biblical study. In the first place, the historical records 
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of the country, while for long periods sufficiently copious, 
are very defective in precision and accuracy. Again, 
we meet the outstanding fact that Egypt had nothing 
more than external associations with Palestine and its 
peoples. Its occasional occupations of territéry were 
merely of a military character; and, in spite of its free- 
dom of communication, it was never at home in Asi, 
outside of its natural pendant, the peninsula of Sinai- 
Even the residence of the Hebrews in Egypt was not 
likely to leave a deep mark upon the national life or his- 
tory of its people. They lived normally as an isolated 
community of shepherds, like many another tribe that 
had crossed the isthmus from the desert. Of the two 
exceptional episodes, the administration of Joseph and 
the Exodus, the former'may well. have been obliterated 
from the public records, and the latter never have been 
recorded at all. After the Exodus we do not hear of 
Egyptian interference in Palestine till the raid of Shishek, 
about 920 B.C., and thereafter again not for three cen- 
turies, till the brief domination of Pharaoh Necho. Dur- 
ing the period of the Hebrew monarchy it was known 
as an asylum for Palestinian outlaws and rebels, and as 
an intriguer with Israel and the neighboring states 
against Assyria or Babylonia. Finally, the Egyptians 
had nothing in common with the Hebrews or their kin- 
dred in speech, in religious or literary traditions, or in 
habits of thought, and consequently little is to be ex- 
pected from them in the way of illustration of the He- 
brew language and literature. 

What, then, are our principal gains from Egyptologi- 
cal research? In the foremost rank we have thesplendid 
vindication of the accuracy of the writer of the account 
of Israel’s sojourn in Lower Egypt. What is said in 
Genesis and Exodus of the character of the country, its 
government and its court, and the customs of the people, 
are shown to be pictures faithfully drawn from the life. 
Ample illustration is afforded, by the monuments, of the 
relations between the rulers of Egypt and shepherd 
tribes such as those of Israel. Peculiarly instructive is 
the exhibition given of the apparently anomalous state 
of affairs which could admit at one time of the oppres- 
sion of a large class of the subject population, and at 
another of the elevation of a number of the same commu- 
nity to a position of power in the state. We have an 
instance of a Palestinian minister, under Khuen-aten, at 
the end of the fifteenth century B.C., and of a cup- 
bearer, also Canaanitish, under Rameses III in the 
thirteenth. The subjection of tribes and clans from 
Southern Palestine and the desert, the descendants of 
those who, like the Hebrews, had crossed the isthmus in 
search of food and pasturage, was frequent, and, indeed, 
inevitable. And the monuments bear repeated testimony 
to the “labor with rigor ” exacted from such dependants, 
especially in the works carried on in the neighborhood 
of the royal city of Memphis. 

The whole subject of the residence of the Hebrews in 
Goshen must be viewed in connection with the general 
fact that, until the era of the expulsion of the Hyksos, at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century B. C., the prevail- 
ing influence in Northern Egypt was Palestinian. Wit- 
ness especially the names of deities worshiped there, 
such as Baal, Astarte, and Reshep, the Phenician Vulcan. 
Indeed, the successive invasions of Palestive and Syria 
which intervened between that era and the Exodus was 
prompted as much by an instinct of self-preservation as 
by dreams of foreign conquest. It is a guiding fact not 
easily overestimated, that the relations between Egypt 
and Asia were wholly changed between the epoch of the 
shepherd princes and the Exodus, and that the so-called 
“ patriarchal period ” of Israel falls before-and within 
the former epoch. As to the Exodus itself, the con- 
firmation is of the same indirect and yet encouraging kind. 
Mention of the event in the records is still looked for in 
vain ; but the story of the oppression is signally illus- 
trated by the great discovery of the “ treasure city ” of 
Pithom with its straw-less bricks. Moreover, the same 
series of excavations has shown that an inlet of the 
“Sea of Reeds” came close to the city of Pithom, so 
that at least one main center of Hebrew population is 
located within reach of the place of the passage. 

Next in importance to these kinds of testimony is the 
information afforded by the Egyptian monuments as to 
the peoples and lands of Palestine and Syria. Here 
again it is the pre-Mosaic rather than the post-Mosaic 
times that are most fully illustrated. The evidence fits 
in finely with the Babylonian notices of these early days, 
to help to fill out the story of the Bible lands between 
Abraham and Moses. I can only allude to two classes 
of memorials. We have first the long list of Palestinian 
and Syrian proper names which abound in the inscrip- 
tions of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, A 


large number of words have been identified with biblical 
and modern place-names, such as Salem (Jerusalem), 
Joppa, Gaza, Megiddo, Kishon, Shunem, Gath, Ekron, 
Hamath, Kadesh, Sidon, Sarepta. Amorig such terms 
it is surprising to find the names of Jacob and Joseph 
coupled with the general name for “a god.” Modern- 
ized, we have them as Jacob-el and Joseph-el. These are 
found in the lists of places in Palestine drawn up by the 
great conqueror, Thothmes III about the beginning of 
the fifteenth century. A possible explanation of the 
names is that, in course of time, these heroes of early 
Hebrew history had been raised to the rank of demi- 
gods, If this hypothesis is correct, two conclusions 
would seem to follow. Since Joseph, whose career was 
distinctly Egyptian, is found thus honored in Canaan, it 
would seem that the connection of Israel with Canaan 
during this era was much closer than has been generally 
supposed. Again, since a long time must have elapsed 
between the lifetimes of these heroes and their deifica- 
tions, we have to relegate the age of the patriarchs to a 
much earlier date than the fifteenth century. As we 
shall see, the Babylonian inscriptions confirm this sup- 
position, and actually supply us with the date of Abraham, 

But the Egyptian records also give us important his- 
torical notices. They give us a fairly complete concep- 
tion of that eventful era, from the sixteenth to the 
thirteenth century, in which Palestine was being pre- 
pared to become the abode of the chosen people. They 
show us how, at the beginning of that period, Syria, as 
well as Palestine, was made an appanage of Egypt. 
They relate how Egypt was forced to relax her hold in 
consequence of local uprisings; how finally she fully re- 
trieved her position under the much vaunted nineteenth 
dynasty, and that then she was met by the Hittites, and 
compelled to call a halt upon the Syrian border. They 
demonstrate how the result of the conflict was to prevent 
either antagonist from permanently retaining Palestine 
for itself, and bow it was still kept as a land of promise 
for the impending occupation by the Hebrews. To this 
story of Providence, the wonderful recent discoveries at 
El-Amarna have materially contributed. Though found 
in the soil of Egypt, three hundred miles up the Nile, 
they are nearly all written in a dialect of the Babylonian 
language. The fact is typical. For light upon the 
larger relations of Israel, and upon the historical mo- 
tives and processes that determined its destiny, we must 
go outside of Egypt. What has come directly from 
thence, illustrates the ré/e which the Bible assigns to the 
land of the Pharaohs. It was the cradle and the nur- 
sery of Israel, whose youth and manhood were molded 
by the more educative influences of a wider and richer 
environment. ‘‘ When Israel was a child, then I loved 
him, and called my son out of Egypt.” 

University College, Toronto. 
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Pleasure and Profit of the Record 
of a Child 


By Isabel Ingersoll Lockwood 


OW that child-study bas become a recognized branch 

of psychological investigation, and societies for its 

pursuance are to be found on every hand, it seems suit- 

able for one who has experimented with unscientific 

records to relate an experience which may prove en- 
couraging to other unskilled students. 

Many of those who hear of the effort to “ record” a 
baby will call the writer thereof a crank, and consider 
the work a waste of valuable time; others will question 
the use of such a record; and, while a still larger num- 
ber will admit that it “may be interesting,” and “ nice 
for the children when they are grown up,” they will say 
that they “ never could do it.” 

Of course, a scientific study of a child’s mind does re- 
quire a special fitness and much careful application. Yet 
it is possible for any mother—thoughtful and observant 
as all mothers should be—to keep, with little trouble to 
herself, a record, which will not only be a pleasure, but 
of the greatest value to her child in later years. 

We are all egoists, and what contains a greater charm 
for the average man or woman than a detailed account 
of his or her childish doings? Add to such narrations 
the record of height, weight, and other personal matters, 
and the recorder is doing work which is valuable from 
the statistician’s point of view. It isinteresting to know 
whether the son is outstripping his father in height, and 
when ; and I know of more than one family where the 
height of the children is recorded upon a wall as regu- 
larly as the birthdays rol] around. And of what interest 
to the mother is the fact that her little daughter of two 
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years has reached the weight which it took five years for 
her to attain ! 

These may be trifles, yet the most unscientific noting 
of growths and peculiarities is, if carefully done, of 
value in the study of heredity. Unless we do this for the 
children of to-day, how and with what are they to com- 
pare their little ones? It is common to hear people say 
they can remember all that is necessary. But who has 
not heard these same parents make the most astonishing 
and inaccurate statements in regard to their children ? 

The eye of criticism has been turned upon all such, 
and the time has come for these statements to be 
“brought to book.” Once begun, the work will seem 
less involved, and the fascination will grow as the child 
develops, until, in our ideal home, each child shall have 
an individual record-book, containing photographs, locks 
of hair, and mention of all the most charming and char- 
acteristic sayings and doings. 

After careful observation of one or two children, no 
mother will labor long under the impression that her 
first baby ‘‘ recognized, at two weeks of age, each mem- 
ber of the household.” Nor will one undertake to com- 
pete with prodigies, for, in the observations taken, the 
first principle must be not to distract the child from its 
own infantile doings. 

The record should be made up of what the child will 
do unaided, rather than of acts which it may be taught 
or stimulated to perform. The special tests for the de- 
velopment of the senses will hardly be practicable with- 
out some study, but, assuming the child to be deaf 
for several days, it is easy to watch for and record the 
first sign of hearing. One of my own children first 
showed signs of hearing when ten days old; another, 
upon the sixth day. 

Most children do not shed tears until the second or 
third month, but in my family the first tears are re- 
corded upon the sixth, twenty-first, and sixteenth days 
respectively. The first intelligent smile is noted about 
the fourth week. 

And so one may go on through an endless series of 
notes and comparisons, Every mother knows the 
pleasure of discussing her own children with a friend, 
and how much more delightful to “ compare notes” in a 
literal sense! One accustomed to record her own family 
will detect the most astonishing discrepancies in state- 
ments made by others. 

Criticism is, however, not the end in view. Rather a 
careful, honest report of our little ones, which will 
stimulate our own mental growth, and prove a pleasure 
and profit to these same little ones in years to come. 
A neat leather-covered blank-book, six by eight inches, 
has proved most convenient for this purpose. 

Moreover, looking at the subject from another point of 
view, how many children there are who do not live to 
grow up, and such tangible memories of these blessed 
‘ones cannot be too highly valued. Fortunately many 
mothers may be convinced of the satisfaction of this 
record-keeping without such bereavement, and, if this tes- 

timony shall lead to the adoption of the plan in a single 
case, its writing will have been well worth the while. 


Asheville, N. C. 
‘ CFO 


The Good of Being “ Peculiar” 


A True Narrative 
By E. 


T WAS Commencement at one of the Southern uni- 
versities, The moon was shedding soft lovelight 
over everything without, while brilliant lights were 
gleaming within every residence in the village, which 
was crowded with the wisdom, youth, and beauty of the 
South. Honored parents had seen their sons receive 
their diplomas that day, and step from the platform of 
student life to enter the arena of harder struggles for 
wealth and fame. 

Bright eyes were beaming with tender light, and young 
hearts were throbbing anxiously in expectation of the 
same sweet story so often told, and the promised vows 
which were to be exchanged on this auspicious occasion. 
A party of young girls who were true to recently made 
yows of consecration, and were not going to the ball- 
room, were being pleasantly entertained with 


“ Converse familiar, sportive, kind, 
Where heart meets heart, mind quickens mind, 
And thoughts and words were all at play, 
Like children on a holiday.” 


In the midst of their mirth, the genius of the gradu- 
ating clasg entered the room, exclaiming, “I have come 
to beg y $2 young ladies, who are too holy to attend the 
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ball, to be kind enough to entertain me while my girl is 

getting on her paraphernalia for the ball-room.”” Detect- 

ing a look of disapproval on the faces of his good friends, 

he said apologetically: “I know you think my good 

father’s son is a bad boy; but there will be many other 

sons and daughters of ministers at the dance to-night 

who are members of the church, while I make no pre- 

tensions to being religious. But I am going to be good, 

after awhile. I haveall of my father’s theological books 

and you will hear me preach toosome day.” Then came 
the invectives so often hurled at the inconsistences of 
church-members by outsiders, who are glad to plead 

them as an excuse for their own misconduct, and he said: 

“‘T have never seen any real religion among young ladies 
in society, with one single exception.. Just go with me 
to the ball-room to-night, and if you can see any differ- 
ence between the saints and sinners you will be smarter 
than I have ever been. They all flirt alike, dress alike, 
or, rather (begging your pardon, young ladies), they all 
undress alike. If there is sucha thing as real religiom 
among young ladies, Miss 8S. B—— has it.” Changing 
the subject adroitly, he was his entertaining self for a few 
minutes, then bowed himself out, little thinking of the 
sadly changed circumstances under which we should 
meet again, 

A few moments later, Miss 8. B—— came in, exclaim- 
ing: “O girle! I have come to see if you can reassure 
me. I feel so badly. Twenty girls went from our house 
to the ball this evening,—many of them older and better 
Christians than I am,—and I fear they think me right- 
eous overmuch because I could not go with them.” 

“Why not?” was asked in surprise, as she was the 

most popular young lady in the village, and danced 
beautifully. 
_ Bhe hesitated.a moment, then answered: “I love to 
dance,—have loved it all my life; but, when I was con- 
firmed, and became a communicant in the church, which 
does not prohibit dancing, I determined to enjoy what I 
considered an innocent amusement as long as I could do 
so and return to my private devotions and Bible reading 
with the same pleasure I had felt in them for some time. 
I attended one ball, and have never danced since.” 

When the brilliant graduate’s remarks were repeated, 
her eyes filled with tears, as she said yery earnestly: 
“T am so thankful I came over here». .And if by giving 
up dancing I can convince any one of the reality and 
truer joys of religion, I will gladly be called ‘ peculiar’ 
hereafter.” 

Her beautiful Christian life was a constant recommen- 
dation of the religion she professed, and more than one 
thoughtless student was saved Ahrough her Christian 
influence. Several others spoke of her having been the 
only person outside of their homes who had ever said a 
word to them about their souls, and having done so in 
such a gentle manner that they could neither be vexed 
nor forget her earnest pleadings. > 

After a few happy years of usefulness, she was stricken 
down by violent disease, and the Master’s call to come 
up higher found her ready to depart and be with Jesus, 

By a sad course of dissipation the brilliant student 
disappointed the bright promise of his early youth, laid 
the heart-broken mother into an untimely grave, and 
estranged the friends who would gladly have lent a help- 
ing hand to raise him from shame and disgrace. Only 
once after his graduation I met him, a bloated, dishon- 
ored depot agent, with scarcely a recognizable trace of 
the attractive young man. He too finished his course 
early, leaving to the few friends who clung to him to the 
last only the forlorn hope of a death-bed conversion. 

If the dear young girls could but realize their power 
to influence their associates, surely more of them would 
dare to be “ peculiar,” as did 8. B——, and thereby be 
the means of doing much good by leading their friends to 
a higher, nobler life, 
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A Modern Boy Samaritan 
By Florence Maude 


= HOOP there, Bunt Coon! What ’re you doing 
out therein thesnow? Hi, ho!” 

“Can’t yer see? Them ’taters was pretty heavy, now, 
fer a fact, but I didn’ think the old sled would go and 
bust up like that!” 

And Bunt gave a revengeful kick at the broken pieces 
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of a cheap, home-made sled. It never was very hand- 
some, but it did duty as a sled, and was the best he 
had. 

“Got to get these ’ere things home somehow,” said 
he, nodding at a number of packages lying in a heap in 
the snow. One paper sack, containing potatoes, was 
broken, and these were scattered about him. 

“Come and help a fellow,—won’t yer, Bill?” 

“Aw can’t; pretty near school-time, Got yourself 
into trouble, better get yourself out,” 

And, with a parting whoop, he started off in a long, 
swinging pace. 

No one liked Bunt. He was considered the meanest 
boy in school. He had that name, and did his best to 
live up to his reputation. No one would have anything 
to do with him unless there was sqme mean trick to be 
perpetrated, and then Bunt Coon was always in de- 
mand. 

Billy had an old grudge against him, and, as he started 
off, it was with a chuckle of delight at the thought that 
he had left Bunt in a fix. 

“He'd never help me out. Why should I help 
him?” 

“Hullo, Bunt! 
there?” 

“T ain’t out yere fer my health,” muttered Bunt to 
the new comer. “Say, give me a lift jest roun’ the 
corner,—won’t yer?” 

“Me? Catch me carrying ’taters for you! 
your own victual, son, I ain’t no grocers’ cart,” 

Another schoolmate went dashing by, for Bunt was 
only a few blocks from the schoolhouse, and nearly 
every boy had to pass that way. He shrieked, ‘‘ What's 
the matter, Bunt?” but didn’t slacken his spéed to find 
out. He didn’t care, 

A merry whistler next came round the corner of the 
building. Bunt’s face brightened as he saw that it was 
Byron Hamilton, Byron was usually pretty accommo- 
dating, if he was upper crust. _ 

* “Hullo, Byron! Won’t yer help me out? It won’t 
take but a minute,” 

Byron stopped, pulled out his watch, and said, ‘I 
would, Bunt, but it’s only a few minutes to school-time,” 
and hurried on. 

Bant’s face felly "He glanced across the: street, ‘and 
eyed suspiciously a hole in the high board fence. He 
was sure he saw a moving object, 

“You, Snider!” he shouted, “I see yer sneaking 
back o’ there; but you won’t nab these things, if I stay 
’ere till doomsday.” 

He heard another whistle, That was Arthur Cole- 
man. He didn’t need to look. Every one knew that 
merry pipe. He had slung a mean iced snowball at 
Arthur only last night. It was but a finishing touch on 
the day’s record, and, as he remembered it, he concluded 
he wouldn’t ask Art to help him. He didn’t care to, 
some way, 

But Arthur stopped. The blue, forlorn-looking face 
touched a chord of sympathy. He didn’t even think 
about yesterday, It wasn’t Arthur Coleman’s way. 

“ Hullo, Coon! In trouble?” 

“ Yes,” said Bunt, explaining briefly his plight, and 
wondering, meanwhile, if Arthur would offer to help. 
He was bound be wouldn’t.ask him, 

“Why don’t you take them home?” 

Bunt eyed the hole across the street. 

“Yer see,” he said, lowering his tone, “I can’t pack 
’em all, and, if I leave part, Pete Snider will grab ’em. 
He’s mad at me, and he’ll hook ’em if I leave ’em 
here.” 

Arthur took in the situation in an instant, 

“Here, I’ll help. Hurry, though, for I don’t want to 
be late.” 

Hastily stuffing the potatoes in their poékets,- and 
picking up the broken bag and the other bundles, the 
two boys ran to Bunt’s poor little home, a short distance 
away. Arthur stepped in, and tried not to show how 
mean and poor he thought it was. He did not wonder 
that Bunt ran the streets nightand day. Such a home! 
And for the first time he felt real pity for Bunt. As 
they came out, Bunt said, in a tone Arthur never had 
heard from him before : 

“T couldn’t leave the taters an’ things, yer see, fer we 
hadn’t nothing in the house to eat, We didn’t—have— 
much—yesterday.” 

Poor Bunt!. He had known little else but hardship 
and unkindness all his life. Was it any wonder that his 
nature reflected nothing else? 

The boys were late. Bunt, of course, did not care, 
and Arthur—well, Arthur did not care much either. 
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That you? What are you doing out 
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Lesson Calendar 
Second Quarter, 1895 


1. April 7.—The Triumphal Entry 
2. April 14.—The Wicked Husband 
(Also, Easter Lesson, 1 Cor. 15 : 3-14.) 
3. April 21.—Watchfulness. Matt. 24 : 42-51 
4. April 28,—The Lord’s Supper. Mark 14 : 12-26 
5, May 5.—The Agony in Gethsemane..................:.0.sesseeee Mark. 14 : 32-42 
6. May 12.—Jesus before the High-Priest.... Mark 14 : 58-64 
7. May 19.—Jesus before Pilate...............--+ser0 Mark 15 : 1-15 
8. May 26.—Jesus on the Cross. Mark 15 : 22-37 
9. June 2.—The Resurrection Of Jesus...............-cceceeeereeeres Mark 16 : 1-8 
10, June 9.—The Walk to EMmMaus.................cccssssessereseeeees Luke 24 : 13-32 
11, June 16.—Peter and the Risen Lord John 21 : 417 
12. June 23.—The Saviour’s Parting Words...................-+-+..Lake 24 : 44-58 
13. June 30.~Review. 


Mark 11 : 1-11 
Mark 12: 1-12 
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ASK 


Outline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
a 


Study 46.—Gethsemane 


I. REVIEW. 

Recall the desire of Jesus to eat the passover with his dis- 
ciples, his gentle rebuke of their strife, his relief of spirit after 
the departure of the traitor, his new institution, and his new 
commandment. Consider the Master's perfect self-possession 
in view of his knowledge of the nearness of his “hour.” Re- 
call Peter’s part in the evente of that evening, and the Lord’s 
sympathetic acquaintance with the disciple’s nature. How 
do the words of comfort stand related to the earlier events of 
the evening? What relation do the words of John 15 and 16 
bear to those words of comfort? Consider the significance of 
the things Jesus prayed for in behalf of his disciples, and the 
evidence given by*that prayer of the depth of his solicitude 
for those whom he had tried by comfort and admonition to 
prepare for the hour that was confronting them. Recall the 
evidences of Jesus’ own intense inner emotion in view of that 
hour, apparent under his wonderful calm, and the self- 
forgetfulness of his yearning over the disciples. 

IL. THe Breticat MaterraL.—Matthew 26 : 36-56; Mark 
14: 82-52; Luke 22: 39-53; John 18: 1-12. 

1, The Agony in the Garden (Matt. 26: 36-46; Marka4: 
32-42; Luke 22: 39-46; John 18:1). Notethe withdrawal 
from the upper room to the Mount of Olives (Luke 22: 39; 
Matt. 26:30; Mark 14: 26), and consider the probability 
that on the way Jesus repeated his announcement of Peter’s 
denials, which called forth from Peter and the others the 
strong profession of unflinching fidelity (Matt, 26 : 31-35; 
Mark 14: 27-31). Note the familiarity of the place sought 
now by Jesus (John 18 : 2), and the reason for his seeking it 
(Matt. 26 : 36). On the site of Gethsemane, see Andrews 
(pp. 499, 500). The time of arrival isnot known. It was 
doubtless somewhere about midnight, as may be inferred from 
Luke 22: 56, 61, 66, and John 18: 28. Recall the way in 
which hitherto Jesus had hidden his own emotions in his 


effort to prepare the disciples for the coming crisis. Notethe 


change which comes with the arrival at Gethsemane (Matt, 
26: 37,38; Mark 14 : 33, 34); his twofold desire,—to be 
alone (Matt. 26:39; Mark 14: 35; Luke 22:41), and to 
have friends near him (Matt. 26 : 37, 38; Mark 14: 33, 34); 
his “strong erying and tears” (Matt. 26: 39; Mark 14: 35, 
36; Luke 22 : 41, 42, comp. Heb. 5: 7); his return, seeking 
human fellowship (Matt. 26 : 40); and his reproach and ad- 
monition of the sleeping disciples (Matt. 26 : 40,41; Mark 
14: 37,38). Note the repeated prayers and returns to the 
disciples. Consider the exceeding bitterness of the cup that 
was now pressed to Jesus’ lips, and the intensity of his shrink- 
ing from the draught (comp. Luke 22: 43, 44). Compare 
John 12:27. Consider the earnestness.of his prayer for its 
removal, and in the light of this earnestness consider the ful- 
ness of his submission to him with whom “all things are 
possible” (Mark 14 : 36), but in whose eyes some things 
appear necessary. Note the growing calmness in the repeated 
prayers, and consider the splendor of the victory he won in 
his obedient acceptance of the denial of his request (comp. 
John 18:11). Mark the reserve of the evangelists in re- 
porting this experience of Jesus. Let such reverent reserve 
characterize our thoughts concerning the contents of that cup 
which our Lord accepted, though shrinking from it. We 
may know why it was, if not what it was (see Mark 10: 45; 
John 10 : 11; Rom. 4: 25; Isa. 53: 446). Note the sad 
irony of Jesus’ words to the sleeping disciples (Matt. 26 : 45), 
the sudden call to rise (Mark 14: 41, “it is enough,” etc.), 
the coming of the traitor, and the beginning of the !a«t hours. 
Henceforth Jesus again appears calm, and is evidently the 
oné victorious one of all the actors in that tragedy. His 
battle was fought in the garden. Only at the end on the 
cross does the darkness ouce more envelop his soul. 
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2. The Betrayal and Arrest (Matt. 26: 47-56; Mark 14: 
43-52; Luke 22: 47-53; John 18: 1-12). Note the appre- 
hension of Judas and his employers lest resistance should be 
made, and mark the association of all classes of the leaders in 
the sending of the band. Consider the craftiness of the sign 
chosen by Judas, and the comment of Jesus, and his desire to 
have the thing quickly over. How those words must have 
cut the traitor’s heart! As the multitude approaches to 
carry out the plan, consider the impressiveness of Jesus in 
his questioning of the captors (John 18 : 4-8) ; his reason for 
so surrendering, rather than waiting to be taken (John 18 : 


8,9). Note the rash act of Peter, his rebuke by Jesus, and 


the cure of the injured man. 


Note the harshness of the men 
who bound Jesus (John 18 : 12). 


On the identity of the 


young man who followed with Jesus (Mark 14: 51, 52), see 
Andrews (p. 504) and Edersheim (II, 545). 


KY 


Aids to Specific Study 


Lesson 6, May 12, 1895 
Jesus before the High-Priest 
GoLpEN Text: He is despised and rejected of men.—Isa. 53 : 3. 


Lesson: Text 


(Mark 14 : 53-64. Memory verses: 60-62.) 
Observe connection with verses 65-72 


COMMON VERSION. 


REVISED VERSION. 


53 ¢ And they led Jesus away 53 And they led Jesus away to 


to-the high priest: and with him 
were assembled all the chief 
priests and the elders and the 
scribes. 

54 And P@ter followed him afar 
off, even into the palace of the 
high priest: and he sat with the 
servants, and warmed himself at 
the fire. 

55 And the chief priests and all 
the council sought for witness 
against Jesus to put him to death ; 
and found none. 

56 For many bare false witness 
against him, but their witness 
agreed not together. 

57 And there arose certain, and 
bare false witness against him, 
saying, 

58 We heard him say, I will de- 
stroy this temple that is made 
with hands, and within three 
days I will build another made 
without hands, 

59 But neither so did their wit- 
ness agree together. 

60 And the high priest stood up 
in the midst, and asked Jesus, 
saying, Answerest thou nothing? 
what is it which these witness 
against thee? 

61 But he held his peace, and 
answered nothing. Again the 
high priest asked him, and said 
unto him, Art thou the Christ, the 
Son of the Blessed ? 

62 And Jesus said, I am: and 
ye shall see the Son of man sitting 
on the right hand of power, and 
coming in the clouds of heaven. 

63 Then the high priest rent his 
clothes, and saith, What need we 
any further witnesses? 

64 Ye have heard the blas- 
phemy: what think ye? And 
they all condemned him to be 
guilty of death. 
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the high priest: and there 
come together with him all 
the chief priests and the elders 
54 and the scribes. And Péter 
had followed him afar off, 
even within, into the court of 
the high priest; and he was 
sitting with the officers, and 
warming himself in the light 
55 of the fre. Now the chief 
priests and the whole council 
sought witness against Jesus 
to put him to death; and 
56 found it not. For many bare 
false witness against him, and 
their witness agreed not to- 
57 gether. And thre stood up 
certain, and bare false witness 
58 against him, saying, We heard 
him say, I will destroy this 
1temple that is made with 
hands, and in three days I 
will build another made with- 
59 out hands. And not even so 
did their witness agree to- 
60 gether. And the high priest 
stood up in the midst, and 
asked Jesus, saying, Answerest 
thou nothing? what is it Which 
these witness against thee? 
61 But he held his peace, and 
answered nothing. Again the 
high priest asked him, and 
saith unto him, Art thou the 
Christ, the Son of the Blessed? 
62 And Jesus said; Iam: and ye 
shall see the Son of man sit- 
ting at the right hand of power, 
and coming with the clouds of 
63 heaven. And the high priest 
rent his clothes, and saith, 
What further need have we of 
64 witnesses? Ye have heard 
the blasphemy: what think 
ye? And they all condemned 
him to be * worthy of death, 


KSAQYYY « 


Lesson Plan 
Topic OF THE QUARTER : The Glorious Son of God. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.—John 1 : 14. 
-—— 
Lesson Topic : The Son Facing Bitter Enemies. 


1. Hostile Judges, vs. 53-55. 
OUTLINE: { 2. Paise Witnesses, vs. 56-59. 
3- Hasty Conclusions, vs. 60-64. 


= 


DatLty Home READINGS: 


M.—Mark 14 : 53-64. Jesus before the high-priest. 


T.—Mark 14 : 65-72. 


Peter’s denial. 


W.—John 2 : 18-2g. Ground of false accusation. 


T.—Luke 22 : 63-71. 


Mocked and smitten. 


F.—John 18 : 19-24. The high-priest’s question. 
S.—1 Pet. 2: 17-25. Triumphant patience, 


S.—Heb. 12 : 1-6. 


Contradiction of sinners. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 


Bible Readiug Association.) 


Lesson Analysis 


I. HOSTILE JUDGES. 

1. Who they Were: 

The high priest... the chief priests and the elders and the 
scribes (53). 
The scribes and the elders were gathered together (Matt. 26 : 57). 
The assembly of the elders of the people (Luke 22 : 66). 
The chief priests . . . and the Pharisees gathered a council (John 

11 : 47). : 


2. Where they Sat : 
Peter had followed . . . into the court of the high priest (54), 


They ... led him away to the house of Caiaphas (Matt. 26 : 57). 
They ... brought him into the high priest’s house (Luke 22 : 54). 
Entered in with Jesus into the court of, the high priest (John 18 : 15), 


3- What they Sought: 
The whole cowncil sought witness against Jesus (55). 
The whole conncil sought false witness against Jesus (Matt. 26 : 59), 


They took counsel that they might put him to death (John 11 : 53), 
But ye... killed the Prince of life (Acts 3 : 14, 15). 


II, FALSE WITNESSES. 

1. Paise Testimony : 
Many bare false witness against him (56). 
Thou shalt not bear false witness (Exod. 20 : 16). 


False witnesses are risen up against me (Psa. 27 : 12), 
Many false witnesses came (Matt. 26 : 60). 


2. Perverted Testimony : 
We heard him say, I will destroy this temple (58). 
This man said, I am able to destroy the temple of God, and to build 
it in three days (Matt. 26 : 61). 
Ha! thouthat. .. buildestit in three days, save thyself (Mark 15 : 29), 
But he spake of the temple of his body (John 2 ;: 21), 


3- Conflicting Testimony : 
Not even so did their witness agree together (59). 
At the mouth of two witnesses or three every word may be estab- 
lished (Matt. 18 : 16). 
Some therefore cried one thing, and some another (Acts 19 : 32). 
Some shouted one thing, some another (Acts 21 : 34). 


III. HASTY CONCLUSIONS, 
1. On Christ's Silence : 


Answerest thou nothing? what is it which these witness against 
thee? (60.) 
He thy him no answer. not even to one word (Matt. 27 : 14). 
He held his peace, and answered nothing (Mark 14 ; 61). 
Pilate again asked him, saying, Answerest thou nothing? (Mark 
15 : 4.) 


2. On Christ's Speech : 
Ye have heard the blasphemy : “what think ye? (64.) 

He hath spoken blasphemy: what further need... of witnesses? 
(Matt, 26 : 65.) 


They send... that they might catch him in talk (Mark 12 : 13). 
We ourselves have heard from his own mouth (Luke 22 : 71). 


3- On Christ’s Guilt : 
They all condemned him to be worthy of death (64), 

They — instant... asking that he might be crucified (Luke 
3 : 23). 

It is expedient for you that one man should die (John 11 : 50), 

We have a law, and by that law he ought to die (John 19 : 7), 


- 


Verse 53.—‘* And they led Jesus away.’’ (1) The prisoner; (2) The 
captors; (3) The arrest; (4) The arraignment ; (5) The trial; (6) The 
execution. P 

Verse 55.—‘'The whole council sought witness against Jesus.” 
(1) The conspirators; (2) The victim ; (3) The conspiracy ; (4) The 
development; (5) The denouement. 

Verse 56.—“‘Their witness agreed not together.’’ (1) Their base 
design ; (2) Their manufactured testimony ; (3) Their utter confusion, 
. Verse 61.—‘* He held his peace.’’ (1) Reply challenged ; (2) Peace 

eld, 

Verse 62.—‘‘I am.” 
cisive reply. 

Verse 64.~—‘*They all condemned him to be worthy of death.”’ (1) 
Ready acquiescence ; (2) Cruel condemnation. 


KY 
Lesson Bible Reading 


Jesus before the Jewish Rulers 


(1) A momentous interrogatien ; (2) A de- 


Before Annas (John 18 : 12, 13, 19). 

Before Caiaphas (Matt. 26 : 57; John 18 : 24). 

The testimony (Matt, 26 : 59-61; Mark 14 : 55-59), 

The questioning (Matt. 26 ; 62, 63; Mark 14 : 60, 61), 
The answer (Matt. 26 « 64; Mark 14 : 62). 

The condemnation (Matt. 26 : 65, 66; Mark 14 : 63, 64). 
The abuse (Matt. 26 : 67, 68; Luke 22 : 63-65). 

The formal decision (Luke 22 : 66-71). 

Delivered to Pilate (Matt. 27 : 2; John 18 ; 28), 


RAYS 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


} ype igpeee > Events.—The betrayal and arrest_of 

Jesus; the band of Roman soldiers, with a mixed multi- 
tude, under the lead of Judas, approaches; Jesus goes to 
meet them, and asks whom they seek; when told that he 
is Jesus, they fall back; the question and answer are re- 
peated; Jesus asks that the disciples may go their way; 
Judas kisses Jesus, who tells him to do that for which he 
came (Matt. 26: 50), as if to end the treachery; the band lay 
hold of Jesus; Peter asks if he may use his sword, which he 
immediately does, striking off the right ear of Malchus, a 
servant of the high-priest ; Jesus rebukes Peter, saying that 
legions of angels could be sent to help him, if he a-ked; he 
then heals the ear of Malchus; he asks wiry they tius come 
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out to take him, since he daily tgught in the temple, adding 
that thus the Scriptures must be fulfilled; the disciples flee, 
but a young man (possibly Mark) follows, who is seized, but 
escapes, leaving the linen cloth that had been wrapped about 
him. Jesus is led first to Annas, the father-in-law of Caia- 
phas; Peter and John follow, and, as they enter the court of 
the high-priest, Peter is taunted by the porteress, and denies 
Jesus. An examination is narrated by John (John 18 : 
19-24), which was probably before Annas, though many iden- 
tify it with that in the lesson. If there were two, then 
Annas and Caiaphas occupied the same palace, which is quite 
likely (see on v. 53). 

Puace.—The court, or palace, of the high-priest, in Jeru- 
salem, The site is unknown, but it is supposed to have been 
on the southern slope of Mt. Zion. The examination proba- 
bly took place in a room looking on the inner court. 

Timz.—F riday, before day, probably between 2 and 3 A. M. 

Prrsons.—Jesus and his captors; the high-priest Joseph, 
called Caiaphas; the members of the sanhedrin; Peter and 
the officers (official attendants of the high-priest);, many 
false witnesses. ' 

PaRALLEL Passaces.—Matthew 26: 57-66; Luke 22: 54; 
John 18: 12,18, According to some, John 18 : 19-23 are 
parallel ; see above. 


B.. 


Critical Notes 


Verse 53.—And they led.Jesus away: From Gethsemane, 
where he had been arrested.—To the high priest : Caiaphas. 
John, however, tells us that Jesus was led to Annas first, and 
afterwards sent to Caiaphas (John 18; 13, 24), Annas was 
father-in-law to Caiaphas; he had been high-priest, but was 
deposed by the Roman authorities A.D,15, The same evan- 
gelist tells of a questioning of Jesus (John 18 : 19-23),-which 
differs from that in the lesson. Some identify the two ac- 
counts; otherssuppose that Caiaphas was present with Annas, 
and made‘a preliminary examination before the trial men- 
tioned in the lesson, while others hold that Annas is referred 
to by John as the high-priest. This is favored by the correct 
reading and rendering of John 18: 24: “ Annas therefore 
sent him bound unto Caiaphds the high-priest.” It is difficult 
to believe that this means “had sent;” that is, before the 
questioning detailed in verses 19-23, If all of John 18 : 
18-25 preceded the lesson, then it is probable that Annas and 
Caiaphas occupied the same palace, since the fact that Jobin 
and Peter entered the court of the high-priest is mentioned 
before the questioning recorded in verses 19-23 of John’s 
account, and that court was the scene of Peter’s denials. 
Annas was a very prominent person; he may have been still 
recognized as high-priest by some of the Jews. Wherever 
he lived, the Roman soldiers seem to have delivered their 
prisoner to him. The site of the palace (or palaces) cannot 
be determined, though there is a variety of tradition and con- 
jecture. Probably the southern slope of Mt. Zion was the 
place, whether both men occupied the same residence or not. 
—And there come together with him: Most of the members of 
the sanhedrin were aware of the plot to arrest Jesus, and 
therefore prepared to be summoned at night. Some little 
time was required to gather them, and this seems to have 
been occupied in the preliminary questioning narrated by 
John, Mark names all three orders of the sanhedrin. 

Verse 54.—And Peter had followed him afar off: The plu- 
perfect is used in the Revised Version, because of the relation 
of this clause to what follows. In the original the simple 
past tense occurs. This does not prove that the Greeks used 
that tense for the pluperfect, but simply that the relation of 
time is differently expressed in English.—Even within, into 
the court of the high priest: Mark is vivacious in his narrative. 
The details of this entrance are given in John 18 : 15-17. 
John himself brought Peter in, and at the very door Peter 
denied his Master, repeating the denial at the fire. Both 
incidents belong to what is called the first dénial. The 
“court” is evidently the inner court of the house.—And he 
was sitting with the oficers: The continuous sitting is empha- 
sized by the form of the original. “ Officers” is a better ren- 
dering than “servants,” but neither gives the exact sense. 
The attendants of the high-priests are meant, not military 
officers. It was one of these “ officers” that had struck Jesus 
during the preliminary hearing (John 18: 22). As Peter 
remained in this court some time, there is no discrepancy 
between the statement of John that he was standing by the 
fire and that of the other evangelists— Warming himself in 
the light of the fire: Literally, “in the light.” So Luke. 
John tells that it was a charcoal fire. Hence the light 
was ‘not brilliant, and Peter probably hoped to remain un- 
recognized. 

Verse 55.—And the whole council: That is, the sanhedrin. 
Joseph and Nicodemus were certainly absent. It has been 
much discussed whether this was a formal meeting, and 
whether the action taken was judicial. The same body had 
several times taken counsel against’ Jesus, and, while they 
could not have a death sentence beforé daybreak, and could 
not execute it save through the Roman governor, practically 
this meeting settled the matter. Their action was virtually 
@ judiid@ condemnation of Jesus as an offender worthy of 
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death.—Sought witness against Jesus to put him to death: Proba- 
bly the members themselves recalled those sayings of Jesus 
that could be construed as blasphemous, but they also made 
continuous effort, as the original shows, to find witnesses who 
by their testimony would convict) Jesus.— And. found it not: 
For the reason stated in the next clause. , 

Verse 56.—For many bare false witness against him: Con- 
tinuous action is indicated here also, Such perjurers would 
not be difficult to find.— And their witness agreed not together : 
“ And,” not “but,” since this clause is part of the explana- 
tion why the council could not find sufficient testimony. 
Two witnesses must agree on the conclusive point. It is not 
implied that the testimony was contradictory. The council 
must maintain the forms of legality. Indeed, the Jewish 
rulers, with all their hatred of Jesus, showed great scrupu- 
losity about law and usage. This is characteristic of Phari- 
saism in every age. 

Verse 57.—Certain: Matthew, “two.” That number would 
be sufficient. 

Verse 58.— We heard him say: More specific than Matthew. 
How far these witnesses were questioned in detail is uncer- 
tain.—J will destroy this temple: Or, “ sanctuary,” referring to 
the inner sacred edifice, not the entire temple enclosure.— 
Made with hands: Peculiar to Mark.—And in three days I 
will build another made without hands: The latter part is also 
peculiar to Mark, The basis of this testimony was probably 
the saying recorded in John 2:19, and explained by that 
evangelist. On that occasion (the first passover) our Lord 
may have used the expressions here cited by Mark, since, as 
we now understand them, they give the correct meaning of 
that utterance. This was “false” witness, probably known 
to be such by all the. parties. Such language could not 
imply hostility to the temple, which Jesus had purified on 
that very occasion. 

Verse 59.—And not even so: This implies important varia- 
tions in the testimony of the two witnesses, 

Verse 60.—And the high priest stood up in themidst : Motion 
into the midst isimplied. No witnesses for the defense were 
called; the effort at this point was to make Jesus convict 
himself.— Answerest thou nothing? The high-priest assumed 
that the evidence was important or convincing.— What is it 
which these witness against thee? Is it true, or false? If true, 
what does it mean? 

Verse 61.—But he held his peace: Compare John 18 : 20, 21, 
where Jesus. refers to his public teaching and to those who 
had heard him. He answered then because it was not an 
official hearing. Now,.as before Herod, he is silent, .An 
answer would have involved unneeessary explanations. They 
knew he claimed to be the Messiah, and ‘were too hostile to 
accept any statements except those that would convict him. 
His silence served to bring out the real point at issue.— 
Again the high priest asked him: According to Matthew 26 : 63, 
the question was put in the forta of an oath: “I adjure thee 
by the living God.” —Art thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed? 
The subterfuge of condemning him on other grounds is aban- 
doned. “The Blessed” is a Jewish phrase for “God” 
(comp. Matt. 26: 63). It was altogether legal then to put a 
prisoner on oath at his own trial, and it is still so in many 
countries. How much the high-priest meant by the expres- 
sion “Son of the Blessed” is perhaps doubtful, but on a 
previous occasion it had been taken (John 5:18; 10: 33) as 
impyling equality with God. If the question does not imply 
this, the answer does. 

Verse 62.—And Jesus said, I am: Matthew, “Thou hast 
said [it]},” which is equivalent to an affirmative answer. So 
Luke (22: 70), at the morning trial. Jesus thus confesses 
himself to be the Messiah, the Son of God. That the lat- 
ter term is used by him in the unique sense, which involves 
his divinity, is apparent from the rest of the answer, as well 
as from the effect produced by it. If he were not the Son of 
God in this specific sense, it is impossible to account for his 
allowing such an impression to be made by his answer. This 
assertion of Jesus is a clear and definite confession of his own 
divinity.— Fe shall see: Matthew, “ henceforth,” pointing .to 
something which would begin in the immediate future.— 

The Son of man sitting at the right hand of power: This refers 
to his future position in glory, after his resurrection. His 
place would be that of honor with God; there he would sit as 
ruler. This exaltation was demonstrated by his resurrection 
and ascension, the gift of the Holy Spirit, and the founding 
of his kingdom on earth—And coming with the clouds of 
heaven: Matthew has “on,” but the sense is the same, refer- 
ring to the appearing of Christ-a second time in glory. 
Some, however, include a reference to his coming in judg- 
ment at the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Verse 63.—And the high priest rent his clothes: His upper 
garment, not the high-priestly robe. This was a sign of 
indignation. As a sign of mourning it was forbidden the 
high-priest (Lev. 10 : 6; 21:10). Such action became a 
matter of minute regulation among the Jews, and thus was 
more theatrical than natural.— What further need have we of 
witnesses? Whatever the high-priest may have implied by 
his question, our Lord’s answer claimed divine power. ‘They 
believed the false witnesses; the only credence they gave the 
true Witness was to use his testimony \o condemn him. 
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Verse 64.— Ye have heard the blasphemy: Here is the issue 
between our Lord and his accusers. He had under oath 
made a claim that was either true or false. If true, he was 
not guilty of blasphemy ; if false, he was guilty only because 
it was a claim to divine power and dignity. There are but 
two consistent positions,—to accept our Lord’s testimony 
respecting himself, or to hold the high-priest justified in 
condemning him.— What think ye? A formal putting of the 
question. The high-priest evidently assumed that all would 
agree with him.—And they all condemned him: Mark is most 
specific here.—To be worthy of death: The Authorized Ver- 
sion, “ guilty of death,” expresses the sense in part. The 
phrase means “liable to” (Rev. Ver., marg.); that is, deserv- 
ing of the punishment of death, the legal penalty for blas- 
phemy. They met again in the morning at daybreak to 
complete the formal sentence, though the matter was vir- 
tually settled at this night trial. It was not lawful to pass 
death sentence at night. There was also a rule (probably 
then in force) that sentence should be deferred until the next 
day. With all their scrupulous observance of legal formality, 
they acted illegally in their hasty condemnation of Jesus to 
death. 


Western Theological Seminary. 


KYEY 
The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE quick ear of Jesus, made still more acute by his 
knowledge that Judas must already be on the way to 
carry out his treachery, had heard the sound of his approach, 
with the temple police, and a ragged following of slaves from 
the temple and the mansion of the high-priest, who were to 
arrest him. Then came the mean-souled kiss, which pointed 
out the object of their search ; the brave, rash stroke with a 
sword by Peter at Malchus, a slave of the high-priest, and 
Christ’s healing the wound thus made; the binding‘ of the 
Innocent One, as if he were a dangerous criminal, and then 
the noisy return with the prisoner. 

The first halt was at the mansion of Annas, father-in-law to 
the actual high-priest Caiaphas, but formerly high-priest him- 
self, and still, as the head of the family in which this supreme 
office was then, and for many years after, almost a hereditary 
right, honored as if he were still wearing the miter. We do 
not know ih what’ part of the dark, unlighted, darrdw streets 
the palace of this dignitary lay, but, like all great Eastern 
houses, it was built in the form of a hollow square, entered 
by an archway leading to a large courtyard. Along the sides 
of this, we may assume, ran a series of low buildings, two 
stories high, with a flat-roofed verandah along the lower one, 
to serve at once as a shade to it, and, on its upper side, as a 
broad passage on which the chambers of the upper story 
opened, access being had to it by stairs from the yard 
below. 

In the middle of this yard a fire had been lighted ; for the 
year was still young, and the nights consequently chilly. 
The eleven apostles had all fled at the moment of the arrest, 
but Peter and John gained courage before long to follow the 
crowd to the house of Annas, into the courtyard of which 
Jobn got ready admittance as one known, we cannot tell how, 
to the high-priest. Peter, however, had to remain outside 
till his companion, going to the female slave who acted as 
gatekeeper, got her to allow him to come within. Making 
his way ‘to the fire, with his friend, he presently found a 
vacant spot on the ground, and sat down, Oriental fashion, 
beside the heat, with his friend and the temple police, who 
had just brought in his Lord from Gethsemane. But he had 
for the moment forgotten that to push self forward thus was 
dangerous, especially to him. 

That it)was so, he soon discovered. The slave-girl who 
kept the door having come from it to warm herself, presently 
fixed her eyes on him, as he sat, a stranger among those she 
knew, Very possibly her doing so disconcerted him, for she 
broke out, next minute, with a noisy accusation that he was 
one of the band who followed the prisoner. To make matters 
worse, she turned forthwith to Peter himself, and charged 
him with being connected with the Nazarene, Jesus, Con- 
fused and frightened, the poor man hurriedly stammered out 
that he neither knew nor understood what she was saying ; 
but, conscience-stricken, and increasingly afraid, he rose from 
the fire and went out to the dark archway. 

The toils, however, were round him; for presently another 
of the women slaves, looking closely at him, boldly chal- 
lenged him with having been with Christ. In his despera- 
tion nothing, it seemed, would save him from these women- 
tongues but swearing, by whatever occurred to him, that he 
did not even know Jesus, and invoking all manner of curses 
on himself if this were not the truth. But now the sound of 
a cock-crow reached him ; for the cocks begin crowing three 
or four hours before daylight. Christ had told him that 
night that, before the cock crowed a second time, he would 
have thrice denied him, valiant as he was in declaring that, 
whoever forsook him, he would befaithful. A cold chill must 
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have passed throngh him at the ominous warning. He would 
be on his guard henceforth ! ; 

But, alas! after an hour, when the terror had partly worn 
off, who should come close to him but a kinsman of the slave 
whose ear he had cut off. “Did I not see you in the garden 
with him?” asked thistormenter. “ Your speech shows you 
are a Galilean ; of course, you were with him!” Fresh de- 
nials completed the downfall of poor Simon ; tut just after he 
had dared to utter them, the cock crew a second time! A 
hasty flight through the gateway, and a flood of tears, were 
his only refuge! 

Meanwhile Annas was examining Jesus as to his disciples 
and his teaching, but was only referred to the evidence of his 
many hearers, which might easily be got. A blow from one 
of the police in charge of him followed this evasion of a more 
direct answer. “If I have spoken as I ought not,” meekly 
replied Jesus, “bear witness as to what I have said wrong: 
but if I have spoken,properly, why do you strike me?” 

Annas, clearly, could get nothing from him, and therefore 
ordered him to be bound once more, and led to the actual 
high-priest Caiaphas, In the yard of this dignitary’s palace 
he was now detained till daybreak, waiting the arrival of the 
members of the sanhedrin, who were forthwith summoned to 
assemble at dawn, a monstrous hour with us, but not wonder- 
fully early, in such circumstances, among Orientals. The 
high court for Jewish Jaw consisted of the high-priests,—that 
is, the head of the hierarchy, and also of the heads of the 
twenty-four “ courses,” into which the priests were divided,— 
the “elders,” sent to Jerusalem from the different Jewish 
populations of Palestine towns as representatives of the nation, 
and a number of the rabbis, 

Before this tribunal Christ was now brought, but evidence 
against him was so utterly wanting that every effort was 
made to suborn false witnesses. Even this, however, failed, 
till some came forward with contradictory statements of his 
having said that, if the temple were destroyed, he would re- 
store it in three days, Christ could have defended himself, 
but even when asked by the high-priest to explain what was 
said against him, he remained silent. Caiaphas now tried 
another course, demanding, by the “living God,” that the 
prisoner should say whether he called himself the Christ, the 
Son of God. Now, at last, he got an answer. Christ accepted 
the awful dignities as rightly due to him, and even affirmed 
that he would come back, after death, on the clouds, “ at the 
right hand of power.” 

It was enough. Caiaphas, in horror of what he declared 
blasphemy, rent his clothes, declared further proceedings un- 
necessary, and, on calling for the opinion of his assessors, was 
told that they all held him worthy of death, Once con- 
demned, a prisoner was given over to the brutality of his 
jailers, and Jesus had to bear this to the uttermost. It only 
remained that he be kept till the Roman court opened to 
have his execution allowed by the governor. 
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Judges of Evil Thoughts Condemning 
their Judge 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE rulers’ plot to secure Jesus had succeeded rather too 
soon for their convenience, The disclosure of the 
traitor in the upper room had made Judas’ continuance with 
Christ impossible, and so the nocturnal arrest had been made 
necessary. Now the rulers were in the embarrassing position 
of having a prisoner and not knowing what was to be alleged 
as hiscrime. Hence the hurried preliminary investigation 
before Annas, recorded only by John. Hence, too, this sud- 
den assembling of the sanhedrin before daybreak. 

It was fitting that such evil deeds should be done in the 
darkness, But it must have been an imperative necessity 
that called-the judges from sleep and brought them in hot 
haste to Caiaphas’s house. Nominally they came to try a 
criminal, really they came to get up some shadow of a case 
against him, in order to give a gloss of legality to predeter- 
mined murder. It was against usage and law to try a capital 
charge in the night. But malignity is not scrupulous. 

Mark’s connection with Peter peeps out in his telling how 
the latter had followed his Master, while John, by whose 
influence he gained entrance, is not named. He was 
hiding himself in the crowd of underlings, gathered about 
the brazier with fire in it, on that cold morning. The light 
flashed on his face. That is told in preparation for the story 
of his recognition. It helps to paint the scene,—the great 
open hall, with deep shadows and some flickering lights; at 
the lower end, or in the courtyard which gave access to it, 
the knot of servants, clustered round the fire, and less in- 
terested in what was going on than out of temper at being 
roused from sleep; at the upper portion of the hall, the 
hastily summoned sanhedrin, with the high-priest for presi- 
dent, and the true Priest of men for criminal. Caiaphas 
judging Jesus! C.uld irony go farther than that? 

Mark brings out first the scandalous travesty of justice in 
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the proceedings. The sanhedrin were posing as judges, but 
they were really prosecutors, and their “ trial ” was a mockéry. 
It would have been a faree, if such sacred issues had not 
hung on it. They were right to seek witnesses, It would 
have been better if they had had them before they arrested 
the prisoner. To seize a man first, and then to hunt up tes- 
timony to manufacture a charge with, is worthy of “ rulers of 
Sodom and judges of Gomorrah.” So low had the priests 
sunk whose lips should keep knowledge. With perfect 
unanimity, “the whole council” took their cue from Caia- 
phas. One wonders whether Joseph of Arimathea and 
Nicodemus were there, and how, if they were, they could be 
silent then ! 

They all “sought witness against Jesus.” That was the 
only sort of testimony they wanted. And they sought it to 
give legal color to their determination, made without any 
evidence at all, to put him to death. If they had sought for 
witnesses for him, they could have found plenty. They knew 
about Lazarus, the blind man who, had washed at Siloam, 
and many more. They were not the last people who had 
made up their minds about Jesus, and then set to work to 
support their position by arguments good, bad, or indifferent, 
if only they tell against him. 

Mark’s next point is the flimsy testimony adduced after 
all. One would have thought that when the highest court 
was known to wish witnesses of a particular kind, there 
would have been no scarcity of such ; and, of course,“ many” 
were forthcoming, in response to such powerful inducements. 
But even that unjust tribunal dared not condemn on such 
rotten testimony. Man after man broke hopelessly down. 
The silent prisoner, standing calmly there, perhaps over- 
awed the wretchéd liars. His former question might have 
been repeated, “ Which of you convicteth me of sin?” The 
tongue that slanders him stammers and contradicts itself. 

It was so then, it has been so ever since. Incarnate Truth 
sooner or later silences, by the majesty of his very presence, 
and by the light of his perfect life, every caviler, antagonist, 
and accuser. Of him, as of his church, it may be said, 
“ Every tongue that shall rise against thee in judgment 
thou shalt condemn.” 

The strongest evidence came last. It was a distorted ver- 
sion of a saying that many of the sanhedrin had heard at the 
beginning of his public ministry. Mark lays emphasis on 
the discrepancy in the evidence of the witnesses to it. His 
version of their report is “I will destroy ;” Matthew’s is “I 
can destroy,”—a very different thing. Perhaps that is the 
divergence referred to. But the perversion of Christ’s words 
is the “ falsehood” of the testimony, for he had not said that 
he would destroy the temple, but that the unbelieving rulers 
would. He had said nothing about two temples, nor had he 
contrasted that “made with hands” with that “made with- 
out hands.” The caricature of his words represented him as 
a destructive pretender to mere magical power. The reality 
proclaimed him as the restorer, in nobler form, of what the 
very people who were sitting in judgment on him would de- 
stroy. They were destroying it as they sat there; for to 
slay his body was to pull the temple on Zion down on their 
own heads, and his resurrection ensured and began the rear- 
ing of the better temple for the world. Now, as then, 
Christ’s noblest utterances are misunderstood, and opposition 
to him is nourished by sometimes not innocent misconcep- 
tions of his words. 

Mark next calls us to note Caiaphas’s questions and Christ’s 
silence. Apparently irritated by failure, the high-priest 
comes down from his place and flings off the semblance of 
impartiality. He is undisguisedly prosecutor, and not judge. 
Christ’s silence was eloquent, and we can well believe that it, 
joined with the impression of his majestic personality, was 
moving misgivings in some minds. Perhaps Caiaphas’s ve- 
hemence is due to his effort to resist such impressions. At 
all events, it was difficult to condemn a man who would not 
say a word on which they could lay hold. Therefore, the 
high-priest tries to sting Jesus into speech. His questions are 
flagrantly illegal. It was not the business of the accused to 
reconcile discrepant evidence, or to rebut testimony which 
the judges themselves saw to be worthless. Jesus was silent 
because the accusations did not deserve answers, and because 
he would say nothing that looked in the direction of desiring 
to escape from the determined death, and because he would 
be meek and patient “as a sheep before her shearers is 
dumb.” 

Foiled in his attempt to get Jesus to speak about these 
flimsy accusations, Caiaphas is driven to bring out the real 
reason of the sanhedrin’s hatred. It is a long leap from any- 
thing that had come out thus far to “ Art thou the Christ ?” 
But the preceding part of the trial had been beating about 
the bush. The real question is now raised ; and, being raised, 
it is swiftly settled. Jesus had not spoken of his Messiahship 
publicly. It had been reserved for susceptible and docile 
souls. But now, questioned by the recognized authorities, he 
answered with majestic brevity and unmistakable directness. 
He knew that he was thereby devoting himself to the cross; 
but not a moment’s pause comes between the question and 
the answer. ’ 

Let us ponder on that seene. The type questions the anti- 
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type, the shadow interrogates the substance. The man 
who had “infirmity,” whom the law had made high-priest, 
questions the Son who is “ perfected for evermore.” It was 
a fateful moment. In its representatives, Israel is confronted 
with the plain claim of Jesus to be its Messiah, and it does 
not even pause for an hour to examine the claim. Surely, 
these judges believed that Messiah would come. Why, then, 
should not this be he? Their office obliged them to investi- 
gate any such claim. But investigation was the last thing in 
their thoughts. 

Caiaphas further asked if he was “the Son of the Blessed.” 
That is not a mere synonym for Messiah, but points, however 


imperfectly the depth of the idea was grasped, to a special © 


filial relationship to God, which it is blasphemy for a mere 
man toclaim. There may be a reference to Psalm 2, but, at 
all events, the use of the title shows that Caiaphas knew a 
great deal more about Jesus and his teaching than he cared 
to allow. Our Lord answered with solemn distinctness in 
words which assert his divinity as clearly as words can do. 
For who but one who is divine can be throned “ at the right 
hand of power ;” that is, be elevated’ to share in the repose 
and dominion of omnipotence, and to wield it as his own? 
Nor can we leave out of sight the contrast between that hour 
when these sanhedrists sat in judgment, and he stood as a 
criminal at their unjust bar, and the future time when, as 
Daniel had foretold, the Son of man shall come in the 
clouds of heaven. He will judge his judges, as he will 
judge all those who, in later days, have sat in judgment on 
him. 

Now the high-priest had got what he wished. If he and 
his assessors had been honest, their next duty would have 
been to examine Jesus’ claim; but his declaration was, in 
their eyes, not a thing to be inquired about, but the excuse 
needed for his murder. So, with gratified malice in his heart, 
he performs the ceremony which was meant to express grief 
at the sad necessity of taking life, and, with affected horror 
and real glee, hastily puts the question to the vote, and gets 
a hurried condemnation. His secret feelings are betrayed by 
his question, “‘ What need we any further witnesses?” which 
sounds like a sigh of relief that they are spared more trouble, 
and of satisfaction that the foolish prisoner has condemned 
himself. 

But let us remember that, if Jesus was not the Son of God, 
Caiaphas was right. In that case he had spoken blasphemy. 
It is impossible to get away from the fact that Jesus was con- 
demned to death by the sanhedrin because he asserted his 


Messiahship, his divinity, and his future position as Judge of , 


the world. It is idle to pay him compliments about his 
lovely character, his lowliness, and the like, or to take him 
as the greatest religious teacher and a model of character, 
and to ignore the fact that this humble sage, this supreme 
teacher of meekness and of religion, claimed to be the Son of 
God. If he was wrong, what is left but Caiaphas’s judgment 
of him, “ Ye have heard the blasphemy: what think ye?” 
If he was warranted in such claims, it is blasphemy to deny 
them, madness to neglect them, life and perfection to yield to 
them, and to throne him in our heart of hearts, 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D 


; The Humiliation of Christ 


HEN Philip was instructing the chamberlain of 
Queen Candace he mentioned one great feature of 
Christ’s humiliation, that his right to being judged justly 
was taken away by a generation of men undeclarably bad. 
In this free act of a being in the form of God, the ex- 
press image of his person condescending to become man, are 
many elements. It was voluntary. “He emptied himself.” 
It was utter. He consented to become a helpless child, 
Who would willingly abate his stature to childhood? And, 
if he would, could he consent to abdicate the throne of his 
intellect? All this must be done before Christ can become 
an unborn babe. The glory of our adorable Lord is not that 
he is highest, but that, being highest and best, he can, in love, 
humble himself to the lowest and least. 

We are not allowed by the Scriptures (Isa. 53; Acts 8: 
33; Phil. 2: 7,8; Heb. 2: 14-18) to think that this ham- 
bling himself, not holding to the advantages of being equal with 
God, was any poetic figure, a dream or phantasm; but was a 
real, actual, terrible reality. Temptation was awfully vivid; 
hunger and weariness actually prostrating ; miracles of heal- 
ing took the vigor out of him; betrayal by a kiss was heart- 
rending; the scourge made cuts in actual flesh ; the thorns 
drew actual blood. He knew death, intensive if not extensive. 
In quality, if not in quantity, he bore the penalty due for the 
sin of the whole race of sinners. In the dignity of the suf- 
ferer, in his perfect obedience to the Father, in his measure- 
less love for even the vilest of sinners, and in his nameless 
sufferings, there is an ample atonement inade for sin. 

It is intense humiliation fur the superiur to be arraigned 
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as guilty before the inferior. Here the great perfect High- 
priest is arraigned before a high-priest that disgraces the 
office the prisoner had himself created. Armed with clubs 
and sticks, as if they hemmed in a dog, the guard stand about, 
and with subornation of perjury they seek by lies to con- 
demn innocence. To be lied about is an unbearable sting. 
Yet he opened not his mouth till appealed to the second time, 
Then he utters the sublime affirmation of his divinity, and 
the ecclesiastical tribunal with indecent haste condemns him 
to death. 

The humiliation is complete, the cup can have no other 
ingredient more bitter. 


University Park, Colo. 
FCAY 
Illustrative Applications 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


HEY led Jesus away to the high priest (v.53). Men want 

to lead or to follow. They are glad to be Jed by Jesus, or 

they wish to lead him according to their tastes or preferences. 

The measure of their character is shown in their decision to 

follow Jesus, or to lead him. It is only now and then one 

who is giad to learn of Jesus the path of duty, and to walk 

in it accordingly. Many, very many, are wanting to tell 
Jesus how he must go, and to force him in that way. 

Peter had followed him afar off, . .. and he was sitting with the 
officers, and warming himself (v.54). If we would be in lov- 
ing sympathy with Jesus, we must keep close to him. If we 
sit with his enemies at a distance, and warm ourselves at their 
fire, we are not likely to grow in desire to shiver by his side. 
Looking out for our comfort is not a courage-enciting busi- 
ness. In order to gain enthusiasm over the efforts of a rescue 
party in a winter’s storm we must keep away from the fire, 
and not lose sight of the leader. What proportion of the 
church-members are following Jesus in his trials? and what 
proportion are “sitting with the officers, and warming” them- 
selves in the light of the fire? In which party are you and 
I to be found ? 

The chief priests and the whole council sought witness against 
Jesus (v. 55). It is one thing to seek for the truth, and it is 
another thing to seek for testimony against a man whom we 
. countanenemy. We are very ready to blame the Jews for 
seeking to show that Jesus was guilty ; but are Christians free 
_ from blame in such matters? When the leader of another 
denomination, or of another political party, is under sus- 
picion, are we more desirous of finding him guilty than of find- 
ing the exact truth even though it tends to his advantage? 
Most of those Jews were human, and a good many of us are. 

Not even so did their witness agree together (v.59). False 
statements are not consistent with one another. Only truth 
is always consistent with itself. Men cannot agree on lies 
without leaving loopholes between them. If you let liars 
alone, they will finally prove themselves liars, “Give them 
rope enough, and they’ll hang themselves.” There is a warn- 
ing to liars in this truth, and there is comfort for the one who 
is lied about. 

But he held his peace, and answered nothing (v.61). Many 
times the best way to answer a false accusation is not to answer 
atall. If every good man in public life, and every good man 
in private station, should come out with a formal denial of all 
the charges that were made-against them, there would be no 
room in the newspapers for anything else, and the world 
would have nothing to attend to but lies and their denials. 
Character ought to count for something among men; and 
character does count for something. Often a man’s better 
way is to rest in his conscious innocence, in the conviction 
that falsehood will defeat its own ends in the long run, and 
that truth will finally be manifested triumphantly. 

The high priest asked him. . . Art thou the Christ, the Son of 
the Blessed? And Jesus said, Iam: and ye shall see the Son of 
man ... coming with the clouds of heaven (vs. 61, 62). There 
are times when a plain question should be answered plainly. 
If Jesus had not answered this question explicitly, it might 


have been said that his claim for himself was not all that: 


which his followers claimed for him. But as it is, his testi- 
mony stands out unmistakably. He affirmed himself to be 
the Christ ; the Messiah of prophecy; the One who brings 
salvation to the lost, and who is to be seen coming again in 
glory from heaven. If that character is now denied to Jesus, 
the issue is not with his followers, but with himself. He who 
says that Jesus of Nazareth was not the Christ—with all that 
that term implies—joins issue with Jesus himself, and would 
make Jesus a liar. 

Ye have heard the blasphemy: what think ye? (v.64.) After 
all, each individual must decide for himself as to the evidence 
for or against Jesus. He hears scoffers and skeptics, un- 
believers and enemies, and he is privileged to have his own 
opinion and come to his own conviction, Ye have heard the 
blasphemy of the enemies of Jesus: what think ye? Ye 
have heard the grateful testimony of those who know Jesus, 
and have been helped and saved by him: what think ye? 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


ET the teacher always first see to it that the class has 

the lesson facts well in mind, otherwise all application 

of the underlying principles of the lesson and all reference 

to the lesson itself will bein vain. To do this will be neces- 
sary before the teacher proceeds. 

Our Lord was tried three timés by the Jews. Two trials 
were informal, and one official. John gives the informal 
trial before Annas; Matthew and Mark, the informal one 
before Caiaphas; Luke, the official trial before the sanhedrin. 
In all of these trials charges were religious, but when he 
came before Pilate, the Roman governor, they changed their 
tactics, and made their charges political, since they were sure 
that the governor would decline to condemn any man to death 
on charges that were merely theological. 

The trial of our Lord was a wicked farce, because those 
who accused him had made up their minds beforehand that 
they would condemn him to death. What they sought for 
was, not truth, but only sufficient ground on which to base 
their judgment. We read how their witnesses were not able 
to agree, and how the charges which they brought against 
him were not only untrue, but actually frivolous. Unable to 
secure agreeing witnesses, the high-priest at last asked Jesus 
if he were the Son of the Blessed. To this Jesus made direct 
answer, saying, “I am.” Then the high-priest rent his 
clothes, and charged him with blasphemy, and all the mem- 
bers of the counsel agreed in condemning him to death. 

Just imagine, now, that, instead of seeking testimony only 
against Christ, they had sought for testimony on both sides. 
What a different issue that council would have come to if 
they had been open-handed and honest! If they desired 
testimony concerning his good deeds, they could have sum- 
moned thousands to the witness-stand, who would have said: 
“ Whereas I was blind, now I see;” “I was a leper, behold I 
am cured;” ‘‘I was a demoniac, but now am in my right 
mind;” “I was fever-stricken, but now am as well as ever.” 
They might have had more witnesses than these, for Bethany 
was close by, and the village of Nain not far off, and Caper- 
naum was only about sixty miles north. From these places 
they might have summoned Lazarus, the son of the widow, 
and the daughter of Jairus. What a story these could have 
told of the power of Jesus in raising them from the dead! 

If they had desired testimony as to his divine sonship, they 
might have summoned those who were present at his bap- 
tism, and who heard the voice from heaven, saying, “ This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” They might 
have called Peter, James, and John, who were with him on 
the holy mount, and who there heard the same testimony to 
the sonship of the Nazarene. Oh, yes! testimony abounded 
on every hand in his favor; but that was not what these 
men desired. All that they wisbed for was something on 
which they could base their accusations and secure his cruci- 
fixion. Had they desired documentary evidence, they could 
have searched the Scriptures of the Old Testament to see 
what these had to say concerning the Messiah. They might 
have asked Jesus himself for his interpretation of what was 
written by Moses, and the Psalmist, and the Prophets, con- 
cerning himself. They would have got much light on the 
subject had they adopted this course of action. Thiscloud of 
living witnesses would have been confirmed by the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures, and in the mouth of many witnesses’ the 
truth of his claims would have been firmly established. 

There are many in these days who in some respects follow 
the example of this Jewish council. They condemn Chris- 
tianity, find fault with the Bible, and ridicule certain church- 
members whom they know. Many laugh at foreign missions, 
and claim that missionaries are “a bad lot.” Such people 
act very much as the Pharisees and chief priests acted. They 
do not seek for testimony on both sides of the question, but 
only look for what confirms them in their wrong opinion. If 
any one wants to know what Christianity can do, or what 
power there is in the word of God, there are many witnesses 
who can inform him-on that subject. As a matter of fact, 
there is no nation on earth that is traly civilized, excepting 
only those who have the word of God in their midst, And 
among these nations, in proportion as anything is substituted 
for the word of God, purity begins to be tarnished and civiliza- 
tion to fade. The power of England, Germany, and the United 
States, is based largely upon the Bible as its foundation. 

Yet even in these nations the word of God is but poorly 
obeyed. If any nation were absolutely to render obedience to 
the divine revelation, so that within its bounds there were 
not found even one disobedient subject, that nation would be 
the purest, the happiest, and the most powerful, that the world 
has ever seen. If any one wants testimony as to what the 
Bible can do, let him look at the missionaries in the islands 
of the Pacific, and he will realize, as perhaps never before, 
that the Bible is the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth. In your own town or city, count up 
those influences which spring from the word of God, and 
those which spring from other sources, match them one 
against the other, and see which are the influences that are 
heavealy, and which are those that are earthly. This ia 


itself ought to be sufficient testimony to the power of the 
Bible, the truth of Christianity, and the ever-living presence 
of the Spirit of God. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HERE did Judas find Jesus when he came with a 

crowd to arrest his Master? How did Judas know 

the place? By what sign did Judas show the soldiers which 
man to take prisoner ? 

Jesus Led Away.—When the rude company, with their 
lanterns and torches and weapons, stood around Jesus, he 
asked, “ Whom seek ye?” they said, “ Jesus of Nazareth.” 
Even then Jesus thought of his disciples that they might be 
in danger, and he said, “I am he: if therefore ye seek me, 
let these go their way.” They went, for “they all forsook 
him, and fied.” Then the soldiers bound Jesus, and led him 
away from the garden back to Jerusalem to the palace of the 
high-priest Annas. He was the oldest priest, but his son-in- 
law Caiphas had been appointed by the Romans, and Annas 
soon sent Jesus, bound, to the palace of Caiphas. 

Before the High-priest.—It was then a little after one o’clock 
on Friday morning, the last day of Jesus’ life. Before the 
prisoner was brought in, elders, priests, and scribes were 
there waiting to know if the plan of arrest had been a success. 
They called themselves a court to try the prisoner, but it was 
not a true, fair trial, for they had all of them already decided 
the case. After Lazarus ‘was raised from the grave, they had 
held a council to determine what they could do to this man 
who worked miracles. They agreed in saying, “If we let 
him thus alone, all men will believe on him; and the Ro- 
mans shall come and take away both our place and nation.” 
It was this high-priest Caiaphas who then said it would be 
better for one man to die for the people than for the whole 
nation to perish. From that day they consulted how to put 
Jesus to death. It was against their law to try a prisoner at 
night, or at the time of the passover. Caiaphas asked Jesus 
some questions as to his work and his teaching. Jesus told 
him it had all been spoken openly in the temple, that he 
should ask those who heard what he said. At this, an officer 
close by asked, “‘ Do you answer the high-priest so ?” and he 
struck him with his hand. 

Following Afar of—Peter and John soon came back to see 
what would befall their Master. John was known to the 
high-priest, and when he spoke to the maid at the door she 
let both the disciples in. John went closer to the scene of 
trial, but Peter stayed nearer the entrance. The night was 
cold, the open, stone-paved court was chilly, and a fire of 
coals was burning so that the officers and servants might 
warm themselves, Peter stood among the servants’ by the 
fire. First he fled from Jesus, then he followed afar off; then, 
instead of staying with “that other disciple” who might 
have strengthened him, he stood among the servants. Three 
times that very night Jesus had found him asleep instead of 
watching. Jesus had bidden them “ Watch ye and pray, lest 
ye enter into temptation.” But three times, while Jesus stood 
where he could look on Peter, Peter was asked if he was 
Jesus’ disciple, and three times he denied that he knew him, 
or was in the garden with him. 

The Council—The council of chief priests, elders, and 
scribes was a court of seventy members, called the sanhedrin. 
They all sat in a half-circle before the high-priest who acted 
as judge. There were elders, men of experience, lawyers, 
and scribes, supposed to be wise in the Scripture, priests who 
should have been eager for justice and right. All of these 
classes Jesus had at some time reproved, and except a few, such 
as Nicodemus, and Joseph, a counselor, they all hated him. 
No prisoner could be condemned unless two witnesses should 
agree as to the crime charged against him. They tried to 
get witnesses against Jesus, but none could be found to agree. 
They made no effort to find voices in his favor, for there were 
many, who owed life and health to him, who would gladly 
have spoken for him. At last two appeared who said they 
heard him say he would destroy their temple, and in three 
days build it again. Look in John 2: 19-21, and see what 
Jesus really did say three yedfs before, and show how they 
falsely used his words. The Jews thought it asin to speak 
against the temple, but what did Jesus find them doing in its 
courts? Whose house did he call the temple, and what did 
he say they had made it? The council did not want to find 
out the truth, they wanted to find witnesses who would say 
something which would seem to exeuse them for sentencing 
him to death. 

Answerest thou Nothing ?—The high-priest wondered at 
Jesus’ silence. In the same chapter with our golden text, 
which was written seven hundred years before Christ, you 
will find it was prophesied that “be was oppressed, yet he 
opened not his mouth.” Peter, who could never forget that 
night, wrote of Jesus, years after, that “ when he was reviled” 
he “reviled not again.” , 

Art thow the Christ ?—The high-priest asked this direct 
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’ question; what did Jesus answer? Their places were some 
‘ time to be changed. Jesus was to be the judge, and they 
really the guilty ones. Caiaphas tore his outer garment as if 
shocked at such sinful words. He turned to the men before 
' him, “Ye have heard the blasphemy; what think ye?” 
What did they all agree that he deserved? They could not 
by law sentence the prisoner before daylight; so they ad- 
journed to meet early on Friday morning. In those hours of 
the night, while they waited or perhaps went away for a 
little rest, Jesus was left standing, bound, weary, and cold, 
after the strain of the evening, the agony of the garden, the 
cruelty of the unfair trial, to be mocked and insulted. Some 
struck him, some spit upon him, some blindfolded him, and, 
mocking, said, “ Prophesy unto us, Who smote thee?” and 
the servants struck him with their hands, So the holy sin- 
less One was despised and rejected, silent and patient, “‘ his 
soul an offering for sin.” 


Louisville, Ky. 
SA: 
Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


HE children can understand nothing of the illegal pro- 
ceedings of the council, and but little of the false accu- 
sations, , 

As our lesson story to-day does not reach a definite con- 
clusion,—that is, definite to little minds who would not be 
able to hold it over until another Sunday to wait its conclu- 
sion,—we must find something in our text that shall make it 
a complete lesson of itself, yet keeping its connection with 
previous lessons, 

After the review— At a word from Jesus, the disciples 
awoke to find themselves surrounded by men, armed with 
swords and staves, and carrying lanterns and torches. Judas 
was leading these men. 

After describing the hypocrisy of Judas— The disciples 
were frightened. Jesus was not frightened, for he, who knows 
all things, had known that Judas was false, and that these sol- 
diers would find even this quiet place of prayer in the garden. 

Now we need to remember our Easter lesson (of April 14), 
and our verse, “Christ is risen,” or we could not bear to go 
on with this sad story. 

Let the children here review a little of their Easter lesson, 
and repeat their Easter hymns and verses, reminding them 
that, after all the cruelty, after all the suffering and sadness, 
a time of gladness came for Jesus Christ, and for every one in 
the world. 

Now we must go back to the garden of Gethsemane, where 
the disciples were so frightened at the sight of the armed men 
that they all ran away except two, who followed “ afar off.” 

The soldiers led Jesus through the streets until they came 
to an archway like this,—drawing the arch on the black- 
board,—and passing through this archway they came to a 
courtyard like this,—drawing a hollow square, and showing 
how the buildings surrounded the courtyard, The soldiers 
were left out here in the courtyard, and Jesus was led into the 
room where the judges sat. 

Jesus was now in the palace of the high-priest, who would, 
if he was able, persuade the judges and other wise men to say 
that Jesus must be put todeath. This the judges dared not 
do, unless they could pretend to have some good reason for 
taking the life of a man whom they knew had done no wrong. 

Seats for the judges were built like this,—drawing a half- 
circle,—and here in this half-circle they were now seated, 
listening eagerly to all the false stories told about this holy 
One, and closing ears and eyes to all they had seen and heard 
of his goodness and wonderful care of the poor and the 
suffering. 

Here speak of the silence of Jesus to all accusations, and 
show how he bore himself like a king. 

We need not forget for one moment that Jesus was stronger 
than the seventy judges and all the armed men, and strong 
with a mighty strength they could not measure or understand. 
Jesus showed them by his silence, his patience and courage, 
that his strength was different from theirs, and told them that 
at some time they should see him “ sitting at the right hand 
of power (explain), and coming in the clouds of heaven.” 

After telling the story of Peter’s denial— Wethink if we 
had been there we should have been strong to defend our 
Lord, and not afraid of cruel priests or judges. 

We will always remember this story, and we will always 
remember how badly we felt when we first heard of Peter’s 
cowardice at this time, while his Lord suffered. We need to 
remember for this reason: Jesus left us a message, teaching 
us that many of his children are cruelly treated and suffering, 

and if we are kind and good to these we are kind and good 
to him, 

When we feel that we wish we might have kept Jesus from 
those who were cruel to him, we will remember his message 
to us, and watch to help his children now; for our verse says, 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 


Bridgeton, N. J. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
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“ED Jesus Away To THE Hien-Prisst,”—The official 

residence of the high-priest was close to the temple 
area, on the northern side, near the castle of Antonia. It 
seems probable that Annas, although he had long ceased to 
be acting high-priest, occupied a portion of this; for, though 
no longer the titular head of the Jewish church, he had re- 
signed neither wealth nor influence by his supercession, We 
learn from Jewish sources that Annas, while detested by his 
countrymen, was possessed of enormous property ; and though 
the Romans exercised the power of nominating and deposing 
the high-priest at pleasure, such was his influence that no 
less than five of hie sons, as well as his son-in-law Caiaphas, 
successively held that supreme office, He is described as a 
cold, heartless, luxurious, and irreligious man, as might be 
expected from the chief of the sect of the Sadducees. As in 
other matters he is said to have been the real, though not 
the official, director of the political action of the sanhedrin, 
we can well believe that he secretly directed the not less 
scrupulous, but more outspoken, Caiaphas. 

“Tae CHIEF PRIESTS AND THE ELDERS AND THE 
Scrizes.”—That is, the members of the sanhedrin, although 
it was not a formal session of that body, the seventy-one 
members of which met in one of the buildings round the 
temple called “the chamber of hewn stone.” Twenty-three 
members, at least, were required to form a quorum. 

“Soucut FoR WItTNEss AGAINST JEsus.”—This proves 
that it was no regularly constituted sanhedrin; for, besides 
the fact that no trial for a capital offense could be commenced 
at night, every rule of Jewish procedure was set at defiance. 
In capital cases there was a very elaborate system of warning 
and cautioning witnesses, and a very solemn charge against 
false testimony, addressed to all of them; but the court never 
was allowed to endeavor to draw a confession from the accused. 
The canon of the sanhedrin was, “In judgments about the 
life of any man, they begin first to transact about it, acquit- 
ting the party who is tried; but they begin not with those 
things that make for his condemnation.” 


The College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


“CHRIST BEFORE THE Hiau Priest.”—The scene in all 
its details as depicted in this chapter is characteristically 
Oriental. The judges are the bitterest partisans, Their 
functions are both civil and religious, and when any question 
touching religion is before them, all their susceptibilities are 
aroused. In such cases the presumption is always against the 
accused, and he may consider himself remarkably fortunate 
if his judges do not set themselves deliberately to manufac- 
ture evidence against him. The chief priests sought for wit- 
nesses; there is no reasonable doubt that this was done in the 
usual Oriental fashion. Witnesses can always be found, who, 
for a consideration, will trump up a story to prove anything 
that is wanted. Fanaticism overleaps all sense of justice. A 
sacrilegious purpose, if proved would be sufficient to warrant 
condemnation by such a court, To injure in any way a holy 
place is held equal to insulting the deity. Not long ago, at 
Nawa, a village in the Haurfn, a man, a pervert from Chris- 
tianity, who had settled in the place, and, in virtue of his 
superior education, had secured the position of khattb, or 
teacher, and no little influence among the people, ventured 
to’ cut down a thorn-tree which grew within the sacred en- 
closure of the wely, or Moslem sanctuary. The rage of the 
populace burst all bounds, and he was swiftly beaten to 
death with rods and staves, The high-priest rent his gar- 
ments in pious horror at the declaration of Jesus, which he 
believed to be derogatory to the dignity of God. It was an 
offense worthy of death. Even so the Mohammedan to-day 
is in danger of death who has spoken unworthily of “the 
prophet,” as this implies a reflection upon the prophet’s 
Master, If the accusation, “He cursed the prophet,” by 
whom, of course, Mohammad is always meant,—if this 
accusation is proved, the culprit is forthwith sentenced to 
death. 

“Prerer WaRMED Hrusevr.”—Lying high among the 
Judean uplands, the spring nights in Jerusalem are often 
very cold. The large 
open square, around 
which the rooms of 
the house are built, is 
the great gathering- 
place of the servants 
of the household and 
their friends for gos- 
sip, and a fire of char- 
coal in a brazier is 
frequently the center of their circle. On one side of the court 
there is usually an open space, with a roof supported by pil- 
larsorarch. Here, probably, this preliminary trial of Jesus 
wasconducted. In this case, the court was held within a few 





Brazier, or movable hearth. 










feet of the group who sat round the fire, and Peter, along with 
the servants, was within easy range of the Master’seye. Jesus 
most likely heard their conversation. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





WITH THE MAJORITY 


WITNESSES 


' THE COUNCIL 


DISCIPLE 


EFAMING 


ENOUNCING JESUS, 


ENYING 


“ Although all shall be offended, yet will not I.” 


THE PATIENCE OF JESUS 
ACCUSATION, 
UNDER INJUSTICE. - 
CONDEMNATION, 
DENIAL, 





LEAVING YOU AN EXAMPLE. 


Trenton, N. J. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“The morning dawns upon the place.” 
“ How condescending and how kind.” 
“Our Lord is now rejected.” 

“IT gave my life for thee.” 

“* Hail, thou once-despised Jesus.”’ 
‘When the King in his beauty.” 
“When the Lord from heaven appears.” 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 
OR review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

1, Corist ARRESTED (Mark 14: 43-52; John 18 : 2-12), 
—In what way did Judas betray Christ? What mischief did 
Peter’s zeal almost accomplish? How did the other disciples 
act? 

2. CHRIST BEFORE THE SANHEDRIN (vs. 53-56).—When- 
was Christ arrested? Where? Why was h® taken before 
Annas? (John 18: 13.) To whom was he next taken? 
(John 18 : 24.) What happened while the sanhedrin was 
gathering? (John 18 : 19-23.) Who made up this body? 
How many? Who were probably not invited to this meet- 
ing? (John 7 : 50-52; 19:39; Mark 15:43.) Why were 
chief priests, elders, and scribes especially hostile to Christ ? 
(Matt. 23 : 18.) Who was with Peter? (John 18:15.) How 
many witnesses was the sanhedrin obliged to find? (Deut. 
19:15.) What witnesses for Christ might they have called? 

3. Curist SLANDERED (vs. 57-59).—How many witnesses 
were found? (Matt. 26: 60.) What saying of Christ’s did 
they pervert? (John 2: 18-22; Matt. 27 : 40,63.) Why 
were they false witnesses ? 

4. Curist SrLent (vs. 60, 61.)—Why was silence best? 
(Matt. 7:6.) How was it prophesied? (Isa.53:7.) Why 
did Christ speak at last? 

5. Carist THE Messran (v. 62).—What did Christ mean 
by “the right hand of power”? (Dan. 7: 13,14.) To what 
kinds of coming did Christ refer? (Matt.13:39; Mark 9:. . 
1; Luke 21: 20,32; Rev. 3 : 20; 22: 7.) On what other 
occasions did Christ make clear claims to Messiahship? 
(Matt. 9: 6; 16: 16,17; 28 : 18; John 4: 25, 26; 8: 58; 
10 : 30; 14: 9, 20, etc.) 

6. Curist CoNDEMNED (vs. 63, 64).—In what was the 
supposed blasphemy? (John 10: 33.) Was the punishment 
a legal one? (Lev. 24: 16; Deut. 18 : 20.) What was illegal 
about the trial? 

7. Curist Denrep (Mark 14: 65-72; 15: 1).—What is the 
story of Peter’s denial? Why did he fall? What were the 
further proceedings of the sanhedrin ? 


For the Superintendent 


1, Who betrayed Christ? 2. How? 3. Where did they 
take Christ? 4. What means did they seek to c ndenn him? 
&. How did Christ answer his accusers? 6. What question 







































































































































































































































































































































































































did he answer at last? 7. How did he answer it? 
did the sanhedrin finish the mock trial ? 
Boston, Mass. 


8. How 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1, What had happened to Jesus while he was in Geth- 
semane? 2, To whom was he now led? 3, Which disciple 
followed him? 4, What is “false witness”? 5. What did 
the priests and the council wish to do to Jesus? 

4@z These questions aregiven also in The Scholar’s Magazine, They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson, and blank space is allowed 


on that page for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy 
to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S8.T.D. 


T WAS slowly and gradually that society evolved those 
ideas of legal method which furnish the safeguard of 
accused persons. The “trial” here recorded as taking place 
in the Jewish sanhedrin would strike modern people as no 
trial at all. The functions of judge, jury, and accuser, are not 
sharply separated. The judge makes no concealment of his 
bias against the accused. The witnesses are heard before the 
charges have been stated, and with the purpose of making up 
acase, It will not do, however, to ascribe this apparent dis- 
regard of the forms of law and justice to the enmity to Jesus 
which these leaders of the Jews entertained. That, no doubt, 
was present, and showed itself in the result; but, if they had 
been impartiality itself, the trial would have had an appear- 
ance of disorder and irregularity to us, They did violate a 
recorded rule of their court in hearing accusations before 
they called: for evidence in his fayor, but in this they pro- 
ceeded just as we do. 

The earliest method of trial is that which in the East is 
still used by the cadi of the eastern city, and in which ju- 
dicial forms hardly exist. The judge’s good sense and his 
equity are the safeguards of the accused. It is only associety 
becomes more complex, and the interests at stake more in- 
volved, that the safeguards of form are thrown around im- 
periled lives and interests, and accuser, judge, and. jury are 
made distinct from each other. The Talmud, indeed, in the 
tract “Sanhedrin,” specifies some peculiar forms in cases of 
trial for life, but they are not of the kind which would satisfy 
our modern requirements as to court procedure. And in the 
opinion of Schiirer the statements of that tract “do not repre- 
sent the actual state of things, but merely the devout imagi- 
nations of the Mishnic doctors.” 

As the jurisdiction of the sanhedrin in those days was 
confined to Judea, the accusations it could entertain against 
Jesus must be based on his acts and words while in that 
province. Many things recorded of his ministry in Galilee 
and Perea we might have expected to hear alleged, but those 
countries lay outside its authority, It was not an ecclesias- 
tical or spiritial, as distinguished from a civil, tribunal, but 
a national court over against the imperial tribunal of Pilate. 
The offenses charged upon Jesus, indeed, are such as no civil 
court would now treat as its affair; but in earlier time the 
line between the two classes of offenses had not been drawn, 
and civil courts punished what we now would call religious 
offenses, 

Philadelphia, ; 
RSS 
Lesson Summary 


HOLY life does not shield one from human enmity. 

The path of right leads through sore trials. Virtue 

and purity are not sure to win the approval of men; nor is 

the hatred of men a sign of error or unwisdom on the part of 
him who has to endure it. 

Let no man be discouraged because he is misuriderstood 
and opposed when he is doing his best, and is actuated by a 
spirit of love for God and of love for his fellows. If he is 
like Jesus, he must not wonder that he is treated as Jesus 
was treated. It is for him to bear himself under such trials 
as Jesus bore himself. 

If a man has been true, he cannot be shown to have been 
false. Nothing that is untrue can be proved true. The fire 
of trial cannot destroy gold ; it will only test it. 

Jesus could stand before his judges and accusers, and pro- 
claim fearlessly his divine power. He stands thus to-day. 
Whoever doubts him; whoever questions his representative 
character as the One sent of God; whoever asks, in sincerity 
or in sneering disbelief, “ Art thou the Christ ?”—Jesus 
answers now as then, “I am, and ye shall see the Son of man 
sitting at the right hand of power, and coming with the clouds 
of power.” 

We are on trial when we would put Jesus on trial. 


- 
Added Points 


Jesus is still a cause of trouble in many minds, 
not fully decided as to what to do with him. 
Many yeu like to have Jesus destroyed as a leader, but 


They are 
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they do not see how that can be compassed. And the way is 
not quite plain. 

Lying comes easier than truth-telling when a man is to be 
put down at any cost. The bounds of simple truth stand in 
the way of hatred and enmity. 

Silence under calumny exasperates the slanderer. No 
answer is more telling than a closed mouth against an angry 
man. ’ 

A promise of Jesus to come again seems like a threat to 
his enemies, but it brings comfort and hope to his friends and 
followers. 

A man’s attitude toward Jesus is a test of the man’s char- 
acter. This test is applicable for time and for eternity. 
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Convention Calendar for 1895 
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Kansas Sunday-School Organization 
By J. F. Drake 


HE Kansas State Sunday-school Association was 
organized at Atchison in 1866, the first sermon, 
“The Relation of the Gospel to the Little Ones,” being 
preached by the Rev. Richard Cordley, then as now pas- 
tor of the Plymouth Church, Lawrence. There were 
then about forty organized counties in the state, and 
seven of them were represented by twenty delegates. 
The first subject discussed was, ‘Should all the classes 
have the same Scripture lesson?” and the first resolu- 
tion passed was in favor of a uniform lesson. 

The basis of our organization is founded upon Acts 
6: 1-3. Probably in no other state in the Union have 
the pastors been called upon to cover more ground than 
in Kansas, and still the cry of the neglected was to be 
heard, Hence in our associated work we have kept two 
things in mind: First, the relieving of the overburdened 
pastors; second, the development of Christian workers. 
To this end we urge upon the laity the more active work 
of the Association, using the pxstors as advisory, and for 
such active work as they are able to give. The aim of 
our Association, as given in the handbook of informa- 
tion, is to unite all Christians in earnest co-operative 
efforts to bring the unconverted to Christ, and build up 
all into a more intelligent Christianity. To do this, we 
purpose : e 

1. To establish new schools, until there is one within 
reach of every home, 

2. To secure the attendance of all upon these schools. 

8. To—through conventions, institutes, and printed 
matter—improve these schools, by bringing the most 
practical and approved methods of management and 
teaching to the attention of every officer and teacher. 

4, To secure, if possible, the continuance of all schools 
through the entire year. 

5. To bring about the time when the Sunday-school 
shall be the church at work studying the Word. 

6. To secure an accurate statistical account yearly of 
the condition and work of each school. 

Our field, two hundred miles wide by over four hun- 
dred long, and containing a hundred and five counties 
and over sixteen hundred townships, is a large one. 
The distance across the state, by the shortest of the four 
parallel trunk lines, is over four hundred and forty 
miles, and, by the longest, nearly five hundred. To trav- 
erse the four one way only, means nearly two thousand 
miles of travel, and then reach but forty-five counties, 
considerably less than half; or, to size our field another 
way, it is larger than all New England, and has thirty- 
eight more counties. We differ from it, however, in that 
we have comparatively few rural churches. In many of 
the counties there are none. Again, the three years’ 
failure of crops in the western part of the state has caused 
the closing of many of the churches; or, rather, many 
pastors have, for lack of support, been obliged to leave. 
In several of these counties there is not a resident pastor ; 
in some instances one man is trying to do the pastoral 
work of two or more counties. In one part, two coun- 
ties which formerly had thirty-one church organizations 
now have but one man giving his time to the work of 
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preaching. In another portion a pastor has four counties 
for his parish. . 

These things have made associated effort all the more 
necessary, and-our association has made special efforts to 
keep the organized work moving, with the result that all 
these counties have kept up their organization, and in 
but a few of them has the number of schools diminished 
In some few instances two or more schools have united, 
and our first purpose, ‘a Sunday-school within reach of 
every home,” is, perhaps, made to mean a ride of six- 
teen miles each Sunday; but when, as in many cases, 
the Sunday-school is the only religious service for months 
at a time, eight miles away will seem “ within reach.” 

With the exception of a few counties where we have 
failed to secure a working organization, our state is well 
supplied with schools, having now about forty-six hun- 
dred, and in them over twenty-one per cent of our 
population. Only six states make a better showing. 
Our great aim now is for the betterment of these schools 
through our instructive lines of work. Believing that 
the surest way to have a full school is first to have full 
scholars, we are trying through conventions, institutes, 
and printed matter, to show how to so improve as to hold 
those who come. 

The effect of this branch of our work during the past 
three years has been very marked. Some thirty counties 
are doing quite thorough county and township work, and 
have from fifty to sixty per cent of their school age in the 
Sunday-school, some of the far western having as high 
as ninety per cent. But some may ask, Would not this 
have been brought about by denominational effort? We 
have abundant proof to the contrary. 

In counties side by side with the above, having equally 
as large a proportion of churches, but in which the in- 
terdenominational work is, through lack of efficient 
workers, neglected, the percentage of school age in the 
Sunday-school is, in some instances, as low as twenty- 
two; and still further evidence that the success of this 
work depends upon faithful organized effort is found in 
the fact that counties which three years ago had less than 
thirty per cent of school age enrolled have, under a good 
working organization, now reached sixty per cent, while 
some which once stood high have, through a dead or- 
ganization, lost langely. In several counties, the plan of 
having a county missionary, who gives his whole time to 
the work, has been tried, and, while helpful in many 
ways, yet our co-operative plan proves far more successful 
in lasting results. The latter means fifteen or more 
county and township officers interested in the work, 
ready to help whenever needed, and able to reach a dozen 
places at the same time, if necessary. This also helps to 
develop workers. The former too often means that all 
this work is left to the missionary, who perhaps can only 
reach each school but once during the year. 

Despite the hard times, our work the past year has 
been encouraging. Many more people have been per- 
mitted to attend the conventions; for there is no sound 
of the reaper to be heard now upon Sunday, as of old, and 
you hear people saying, “ We might’as well go to the 
convention and the Sunday-school, for we have nothing 
else to do.” 

The record now being made up shows a much larger 
number of additions to the church from the Sunday- 
school than in any previous year. Is not the hand of 
God to be seen in the withholding of the crops? 


Topeka, Kansas. 

















Music and Composers.* 


HOSE who have read Mr. Hadow’s first volume will 
look with pleasurable anticipation to the reading 


of his second series of Studies in Modern Music. The 
composers studied in his earlier work—Berlioz, Schu- 
mann, Wagner—are all dead; of those in the present 
series,— Chopin, Dvorak, Brahms,—Chopin has been 
dead nearly fifty years, but the other two are still living, 
and leading active musical lives,—one of them, Dvorak, 
being in our midst at the head of the National Conserva- 
tory of Music in New York. The author’s plan is pre- 
cisely similar to that of the previous series. Opening 
with an essay on “ Outlines of Musical Form,” he con- 
tinues with biographical sketches and critical analyses 





* Studies in Modern Music. Second series. Frederick Chopin, 
Antonin Dvorak, Johannes Brahms. By W.H. Hadow, M.A. With 
portraits. 12mo, pp. xii, $12, New York: Macmilian & Co. $2.55. 


The Great rs. By Hezekiah Butterworh. iCmv, i.lus 
traied, pp. 196. Morton: Lethsop Publishing Cor 8. 
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of the style and composition of the mu- 
sicians selected. Mr. Hadow has a lucid, 
pleasant style; uses illustrations which, 
though at times one may be disposed to 
dispute their fitness, are always striking ; 
and he gives evidence of a wide extent of 
learning beyond that special study re- 
quired for hissubject. The opening essay 
contains only such technical terms as are 
intelligible to the merest student, In his 
treatment of the three composers he plainly 
desires to beimpartial, sifting his evidence, 
and stating it distinctly for or against. He 
allots three chapters to each, devoting the 
first two to biography and the third to a 
critical consideration of the master’s work, 
style, and influence on art. In the case 
of Chopin, he rejects some fables in regard 
to his earlier life which have hitherto had 
acceptance, and gives good reasons for so 
doing. In regard to the episode of George 
Sand, he takes a decided stand in favor of 
the latter, and states his case plainly, if not 
convincingly. The analysis of Chopin’s 
art and style iscalm, acute, and satisfying. 
When the author comes to Dvorak, he 
gives a most interesting sketch of his life 
up to the last few years, combining with 
his narrative a number of facts concerning 
the rebirth of music in Bohemia, which 
have a special attraction. His critical 
judgment of this composer again is acute. 
The same interest is maintained when 
Brahms comes to be considered, and, 
while his life, placid when compared with 
that of Chopin and Dvorak, offers no start- 
ling situations, the attention is held to the 
end. The book is illustrated with excel- 
lent portraits of the three composers. The 
reader will lay down the volume with re- 
gret that there is not more of it, and with 
the hope that Mr. Hadow is at work ona 
third series. 

Mr. Butterworth’s little book is. not 


weally’ new; but a revised and enlarged 


edition of a work that appeared ten years 
ago. Itis merely a compilation, defective 
in several features, but written in a pleas- 
ant-manner. Placed in the hands of a 
music-loving child, it ought at least to 
help fulfil the author’s aim, which is to 
“lead the young reader to take up the 
best biographies of the great composers, 
and make them part of his education,” 
Some errors in printing proper names, as 
Zelser for Zelter, Richlu for Richter, and 
others, should have been avoided. 
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The Law of Service: A Stady of Christian 
Altruism. By James P. Kelley. (12mo, 
pp. vi, 153. New York: G. P. Putpam’s 

ns. $1.) 


Christians and churches of our time, 
thinks Mr. Kelley, come but halfway to 
Christ. He would demand the dedication 
of the whole life to the common good, not 
a calculation of how much time, money, 
and talent one is required to give to that 
end, while keeping the rest for one’s self. 
He preaches the law of love as “a law of 
utmost service,” and binding upon all who 
profess to be Christians. But he construes 
the common good broadly, showing that it 
includes art, literature, and the finest cul- 
ture, and yet demands that the principle 
of service shall pervade all. The book 
may help men to realize how intense and 
how broad are the responsibilities of Chris- 
tian stewardship. 

=o 


Hero’ Tales of Ireland, Collected by Jeremiah 
Curtin. (12mo, pp. lii, 558. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown, & Co. $2.) 


Mr. Curtin is a past-master in the field 


of European folk-lore, and, besides works | 


on Italian, Magyar and Slavic folk-lore, 
has published a work on Irish Myths and 
Folk-tales. His Hero Tales of Ireland 
deals with later and secondary characters, 
evolved by the lavish fancy of this Celtic 
people, Five of the tales, for instance, 








give us the exploits of Finn MacCool, 
often amusing enough, which are still told 
in the Ulster farmhouses in the long win- 
ter evenings. As is usual in Irish tales, 
probability is no barrier to the audacity of 
invention. Mr. Curtin thinks them of 
value as a means to recovering the ele- 
ments of the primitive Aryan religion. 
o_o 
The Religion of Moses. By Adolph Moses: 


(16mo, pp. xiii, 138. Louisville: Flexner 
.Brothers. $1.) 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 





This modern Moses has more faith in 
the ancient one than the evolutionary 
historians and the documentary critics. 
He thinks the world’s history will not be 
made either truer or more intelligible by 
eliminating its great men and substituting 
“‘teudencies ” or impersonal forces of any 
kind. On the supposition that the Mosaic 
legislation is rightly so named, he discusses 
its social and moral character, in connec- 
tion and in contrast with that of Egypt and 
other neighboring countries. He writes as 
a Jew, but with courtesy and charity for 
other believers, and for Jesus especially. 


~ BUSINESS PaO} 
‘DEPARTMENT J 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. Adwertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time, The 
advertising rate is 80 cents per line for one or 
more insertions, with discownt of 10 per cent on 
an advance order of 1000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year. An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
uniform amount of space (not less than three 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have such a 
position in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, 
80 far as it will not conflict with earlier contracts 
with other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ 
tiled of the general make-up of the advertising 
pages. Ali advertising, however, conditioned on 
an appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advartBe of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 
' For Terms of Subscription, see fourteenth page. 









For coughs, asthma, and throat disorders, 
use “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” Sold only 
in boxes. Avoid imitations. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 
Starved to death in the midst of plenty. Un- 
fortunate, yet we hear of it. The Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is undoubtedly the safest 
and best infant food. Jnfant Health is a valuable 
om for mothers. Send your address to the 
ew York Condensed Milk Company, New York. 
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JOAN’S PRIVATE STANDARD 
JOAN |OF ARC 
INSTALMENT IN 


HARPER’S| MAGAZINE 


FOR 

HERE ARE SOME OF 
A new and fascinating chap- Promises to furnish a chapter 
of historical fiction of intense in- 
terest.—Literary World, Boston. 





ter of French history. ... Opens 
with unusual attractiveness.— 
Christian Work, New York. 

The opening instalment of 
what promises to be one of the 
greatest of historical novels.— 
Boston Home Journal. 

Charmingly done. — Chicago 
News. 

A sympathetic tribute to the 


ly interesting.— Mew Orleans 
Picayune. 

An absorbingly interesting 
article— Buffalo Enquirer. 


singular as they are interesting. 
—Standard, Chicago. 














Maid of Orleans, well as, | 


Chicago Mail. tiveness.— Rochester Herald. 


Evening Gazette, Boston. 


interest.— Boston Beacon. 





to be held—an heroic character, Joan of Arc.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
novelist.—Catholic News, New York. 


Transcript. 
| 


have set the public to guessing.— Boston Herald. 





Charmingly done and intense- 


The opening chapters are as 


Opens with unusual attrac- 


Opens in an impressive manner, and bids fair to give a perfect 
reproduction of the life of a brave and unselfish woman.— Saturday 


In its firm grasp of the characteristics of a momentous epoch, its 
fresh, vivid, life-like depiction of one of the most remarkable per- 
sonalities that the world has ever known, as well as in the pict- 
uresque charm of its style, it is sure to be regarded with profound 


The romance is of a higher character than Trilby even seems 


Catholics will be interested in reading the life of this noble 
woman, told in the charming and sympathetic style of a gifted 


The Napoleon craze is waning, but it looks as if the “ Little 
Corporal” would have a successor in “Joan of Arc.” — Boston 


| The Messrs. Harper are not in the habit of stimulating the sale of 
| | their publications by sensational advertising, but in this case they 


| NOW READY - Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
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three of the articles to appear in the paper within the next ten weeks. 
you will see from their titles and authors, they will be of exceptional in- 
terest to every Sunday-school worker. 


A Teacher’s Personal Preparation 
By the Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 


wrTyrvyvyvyVVTVvVrVrVrVrVrVrVrVrVrVvVVvVrVrVrYVYVYVYVYYYYeeYrrrrrrrrrrrerwrrrrrwrrrrwrrrrrwrerwerwrrrerrerrerrrrrrrrvrrrrr? 


Ten Weeks for Ten Cents 


For ten cents—in stamps, if you wish—The Sunday School Times 
will be sent for ten weeks to any one who is not at present a subscriber. 
A ten weeks’ trial is a fair trial, and ten cents is a little price for the 


test, you might wisely pay many times ten cents for 


As 


Child-Life in Japan 


By Mrs. J. C. Hepburn 


Recent Explorations in Babylonia 


By Professor Hermann V. Hilprecht 


A ten-cent trial subscription for the next ten weeks includes these arti- 
If the paper has already proved helpful to you, no doubt you will be 
glad of an opportunity to send it for ten weeks, on trial, to a fellow-teacher. 


John D. Wattles & Co., Publishers, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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What our Friends Say of 
The 
Westminster Teacher 


“The notes in The Teacher always furnish 
food for personal strength and class teaching.” 
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The 
’ Westminster Quarterlies 
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“They [The Westminster Quarterlies) have 
no equals, and far excel all other Sabbath- 
school lesson helps.” 


The 


Westminster Lesson Card 


* We like your improvements very much, 
especially the cards, which delight the chil- 
dren.” 


Westminster Question Leaf 


Oe 


7 

j 

» 

j 

» 

, 

: A new help to promote home 

‘ study of the lesson. 

‘ “ Without exception, those who have used 
» the Leaves tell me that they enjoy their les- 
» sons much more in this method of study ,—that 
] 

j 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

j 
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the questions help them, and that they remem- 
ber the lessons better.” 


Presbyterian Board of 
Publication & S. S. Work, 











By A. J. Gordon, D.D. 
Portrait of the Author. Introduction by F. B. 
Meyer, of London. PRICE, $1. 
Josrrnu CooxK says; * The best hook on the subject 
T have ever read, and I have made a special stady of 
Enclish, French, and German literature on this colos- 
gal theme.” 


By George C. Lorime:, D.D. 
12mo, pp. 486. PRICE, $2. 

“ Written in Dr. Lorimer’s pleasant, flowing style, 
with its facts pointed and well arranged, and theargu- 
ments strong and convincing.’’—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

“A popular version of the aaing arguments in 
favor of “hristianity.”—Zion'’s Herald, 

“” Reveals excellent scholarship and deep research.” 
— Boston Traveler. 


American Baptist Publication Society, 
PHILADELPHIA,— Boston,— NEw Yorx«K,— CHICAGO, 
ST. Lovurs,—DALLAS,—ATLANTA, 


“GENUINE OXFORD ’’ TEACHERS’ BIBLES 
With New Helps, Maps, 
and Illustrations. 
The Most Complete Biblical 
Compilation of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 
Containing many new features 
not found in other Teachers’ 
Bibles. At prices from $1,50 to 
$20.00. Send for Catalog. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 33 East 17th St..N.Y. 











Interwoven Gospels and Harmony 


Continuous narrative in Gospel words; interleaves 
showing Harmony. By Kev. Wm. Pittenger. Aer. 
Version text. Notes, indexes, references, maps. Cloth, 
$1; pocket stvle, seal, round corners, gilt edges, $2. 

Forps, Howarp, & HULBERT, New York. 


GOLDEN TEXTS, 1895. 


And Memory Gems, by Faith Latimer, 30 cents 
per dozen ; iy r 100. t 
WARD & DRUMMOND, New York City. 
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THE OLD GUIDE-BO0Kk. 
OVER THE FIELDS. 
CHILDREN OF THE KING. 
AAMONG THE BIRDS. 
AX .. FEAST OF FRLOWERS. 
CHILDREN OF THE COSPEL. 


Six Children’s Day Services, each 
onea Gem. Music, Recitations, etc. 
Price, 5 cts each, 52 cts per doz., mailed. 
SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 10c. 


ek J. J. Hood, suv us * 


THE GOSPEL CHOIR 
No. 2 * 


By Sankey, McGRANARAN, and STEBBINS 
Isgued last month. Contains the latest anthems, quar- 
tets, duets, sacred songs, and choruses, by the authors. 

Paper covers, 30c.; boards, 40c.; cloth, 50c.; by express 
not prepaid. If by mail, add 6c. each for postage. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., | 
76 E. 9th St., N.Y. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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CHILDREN’S HOSANNAS.' 
SUMMER BLOSSOMS. { 
THE CHILDREN’S KING. ¢ 
GRATEFUL OFFERINGS. ({ 


USALEM—or, THE LAND 





re-Cantata for the Choir and Sunday? 
l, suitable for Children’s Day—very fine. 
Ro. F. ROSCE 
TCAGO, 90 W.Madison st.; NEW YORK, 
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“Golden Grain, Ne. 1,”’ as a successful Sab- 
bath-echool song book leads all others. It is not 
made up of old songs from other books. Over 50 


com pose; resented. Sample copy 20 cents. 
Fe , Author and Publisher, Chicago, Il. | 








Your Last Chance —_— | 


Great Special Offer Positively 
Limited to May 15 


No business or professional man, teacher, housewife, student, or any other person interes 
in self-education, or who may feel the need of a monet, or encyclopedia. can afford to allow this 
great opportunity to secure a whole reference library at about one-sizth its former value to pass by 
without careful Investigation. The new, revised, and enlarged 


Encyclopeedic Dictionary 


which formerly sold at 
from $42 to $70 per set, is 
now offered all readers 
of The Sunday School 
Times for $1.87, per 
volume, or $7.50 for 
the complete set of four 
volumes. All orders 
must be received before 
May 1), or not at all. 
This most modern and 
up-to-date of all refer- 
ence libraries was edited 
by RoperT HUNTER, 
A.M., F.G.8., assisted by 
scores of 8 alists. 
Revised, enlarged, and 
brought down to date by 
Prof. CHas, Morris, of 
the Philadelphia Acad- 
ery of NaturalSciences, 
and many other world- 
renowned scholars. 
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AFTER May 15, 

THE PRICE WILL | 
BE FROM $16 TO 

$24 PER SET, AND | 
ABSOLUTELY NO | 
DISCOUNTS WILL | 
BE ALLOWED. 
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? The above fllustration is an exact reproduction of the four magnifi- 

2 cent volumes of Tor ENcycLopzprc DicrronaRy, bound in rich silk eas gene 
2 cloth, with gilt back stamp, handsomely embossed sides, and marbled t ded wi y 

2 edges. Each volume 9 inches wide, 1134 inches long, $ inches thick. un thin ten 
» Weight, about 40 pounds. days. 


, Over 17 years and $750,000.00 required in the 
production of this Magnificent Monument of Education 


» We ask every purchaser to speak of the work to his or her friends, and to send usa 
2 testimonial,—this being a condition of the special offer. 


) Itisa Complete Dictionary, containing every word inthe English lenguage (250,000 in all), 

5 which no other dictionary does. Every word is exhaustively treated as to its origin, his- 

$ tory, development, etymology, pronunciation, and various meanings. 

5 It is a Thorough Encyclopedia of anatomy, botany, chemistry, zodlogy, 

§ music, agriculture, physics, peo y, mechanics, h 

) and every other subject. known tot 2 haman intellect. 

5 It is a Superb Library Book, being substantially and attractively bound, printed from new 

5 plates, in large, clear type, on heavy white paper, and illustrated with hundreds.of new pic- 

( tures made especially tor this work. 

The Four Volumes 
110,000 more than 


eology, art, 
ry, mythology, biblical knowledge, 
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gregate a total of 5,357 pages. Contains 130,000 more wordsthan Worcester, 
ebster, 35,000 more than the Century, and costs less than any of them. 


What Good Judges Say About the Work 


I prize highly The Encyclopedic Dictionary 
for the number of words it coutains, for accuracy 
of definitions, for fulness of fllustrations, and 
for encyclopedic comprehensiveness, 

Bishop Samuel Faliows, Chicago, T1l. 


My library contains the Century and the latest 
Webster, but I have found much intormation in 
“The Encyclopedic” not in either of the for- 
mer. I regard the work as invaluable. 

Frank W Owers, 
Judge 5th Judicial District, Col. 

I consider The Encyclopedic Dictionary 
superior to Webster, Worcester, Century, or 
Standard. For the busy lawyer, who wants to 
know things quickly, no better reference book 
could be had. enjamin F, Hughes, 

Attorney and ex-State Senator, Philadelphia. 

I have Webster, Worcester, and the Century, 
and for encyclopedias I have the Britannica and 
Appleton’s, It is but simple truth to say that 
The Encyclopedic Dictionary is a magnificent 
substitute for all of them. . H. Atwood, 

Attorney, Leavenworth, Kan. 
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As a reference book it stands in the front 
rank. Asadictionary it meets every demand. 
Rev. G. W. Rogers, Aitchison, Kan. 


The Encyclopeedic Dictionary opens the dic- 
tionary war which may involve the Century, 
theStandard, and the luternationai.—New York 
World, 


Has many distinctive claims to superiority. 
Such a work has long been needed by the busi- 
ness man, the active student, and in the home 
circle.— Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Don’t Forget__£ 


Until May 15, $1.8734 per vol, or $7.50 for complete set 


@-ENGLISH PUBLISHER’S ENDORSEMENT~@ 


We hereby certify this is the only authorized American edition of Tae Encyctro- 
Pa&pic DiorronaRy. tis printed from revised plates made from those used in the latest 
edition, and is complete in every respect. TheSyNpDICcCATR PUBLISHING Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., U. 8. A’, are the exclusive American publishers of this edition, which has been 
corrected and revised to date for the benefit of the American peg le. It has our full 
approval and endorsement. THE CASSELL PUBLISHING CO. 
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Pamphlet of 50 specimen pages free on receipt of 6 cts. to pay postage 
HOW TO GET THIS GREAT WORK 


Send $1.87 by money order or postal note, and Volume I will be forwarded at once, and the 
remaining 3 volumes will be sent at any time desired ; or send $7.50 and the entire set of 
4 volumes will be sent by express or freight, all charges to be paid by purchaser. We refer to 
either Dun or Bradstreet commercial agencies, or to any bank in Philadelphia. Address 


Syndicate Publishing Company 
234 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Beckonings from Little Hands 
By Patterson Du Bois 


This book appeals to the student of child nature because of its scientific deductions 
from careful observation and experiment on the part of an observing father in peculiarly 
close relations to his little ones. It is not a memoir, but a study of the most sympathetic and 
helpful sort, and as such will be welcomed by the teacher and the student of children, 


















** It is such a tender and subtle study of real little ** No one can read that little book without acquir- 
souls and hearts.”’"—/vrances Hodgson Burnett. ing more loving-sympathy, more psychical knowl- 

“A man who has read it as thoroughly as Ihave, edge of children’s needs, their struggles and their 
cannot say too much good about it re Adward W. victories.”"— Elizabeth Harrison, Principal of Chi- 
Bok, editor The Ladies’ Home Journal. cago Kindergarten College. 


A book of 182 pages (54{ 7% inches). Illustrated 


or mailed, at this price, by the publishers 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Price, $1.25. For sale by booksellers . 





Children’s Day Services 


The Spring Gospel. By Miss Owens. Music by 
Prior, Cassel, Baltzell, Janes, and Lorenz. Pre-emi 
nently a flower service. Fresh, striking, and easy. 
Songs full of the life and vigor of spring. 

The Children’s Convention. By Jessie H. Brown. 
Music by E. 8. Lorenz, Full of snap and go. The text 
is of the brightest and best, full of vim and vigor, and 
the music is in keeping, full of snap and dash, spirited 
and i iring. 

Prices of the above services: Five cents each ; 50 cents 
per dozen ; $4 per hundred, all postpaid. 

Score for Orchestra of ten pieces, for either of 
the above, $1; extra parts, 15 cents each. 


--A FLOWER CANTATA: 


The Rainbow Fete; or, The National Flower 
Contest. Text by Jessie H. Brown. Music by E. 8. 
Lorenz. Thisisa thoreaghiy. delightful cantata, full 
of the most striking and bewildering effects. and the 
most melodious and captivating music, The stage 
setting, brilliant throughout, becomes a very bower of. 
a at the climax, closing with a tableau which 
combines the beauty of youth with a tropical profy- 
sion of color,all so richly and harmoniously blended 
that the resulting perfect picture cannot to carry 
the audience by rm. et itis all really very sim- 
ple in arrangement, and easy and inexpensive to pre- 
pare. Music interspersed throughout with drills, 
marches, recitations, dialogues, and tableaux. 

Price; % cents per single copy; or, $3 per dozen, 
postpaid, 

Score for Orchestra. $5 for orchestra of 10 pieces. 


Children’s Day Treasury, No. 5, new this year, 
avery rich and abundant collection of striking and 
attractive recitations, dialogues, exercises, and songs 
for the little folks as well as for the large ones. 10cts. 
each ; $1 per dozen, postpaid. 


LORENZ & CO., | WARD & DRUMMOND, 
Dayton, O. 711 Broadway, New York. 


Children’s Day Services 


** BEYOND THE SKIES” 


By W. L. Mason. A service for Children’s Day, 
with many new features. Price, 5 cents each, post- 
paid ; $4 per 100, not prepaid. . 


The following are Mr. Mason’s former services: 


Merry Sunshine 


Issued 1894. 


« Rock of Refuge ”’ 


Issued 1893. Above are same price as ‘‘ Beyond 
the Skies.” 
The Firm Foundation 
Issued 1892, 


Character Building 
eter | ae =e spare two camel areal each, 
tpaid; '. 
yh -- coh of Br ioce, with recitation 
sheets, sent for ten two-cent stamps. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 
122 Nassau Street, New York 






























THE 
SAVIOUR’S 
PERFECTIONS 


A Children’s Day service, with floral 
offerings from the classes, each kind of 
flower used being an emblem of one of the 
Saviour’sperfections, Words by Carlos T. 
Chester, with Scripture and poetical selec- 
tions. Bright music, including a melody 
by W. W. Gilchrist, the whole easy for 
any Sunday-school to prepare. 

One copy, § C. ; 100 copies, $4.00. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee 





The Children’s Festal Day, 


CHILDREN’S with music, ‘The Children’s 
DAY EXERCISES Both pags ib A me yy 4 


per hundred. Twenty others. 
Send for list. Children’s Day Recttations, 15 cents. 
Children’s Day Concert Book, 50 cents. 


HENBY D. NOYES & CO., Boston, Mass. 
For all occa- 


SPECIAL SERVI sionsintheSun- 
day-school. Lists furnished on application. 
HE JOHN CHURCH co., 
Cincinnati-New York—Chicago. 


AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS! 


DARKNESS ‘DAYLIGHT 














or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS ‘ 

By Helen Hy ae or NEW YORK LIFE 
By Rev. L man Abbott. 
llustrated i 
rattle gt aay 

one and cries over it, and Agents are selling it by thow- 

sands. B&~- 1000 more ts wanted—men and women. 

Sr sae prcone f the taatel sao fees 

HARTFORD PUBLISHING O60. Hartord, Gonn. 

New books, big pay. “ IpEALs 


AG E NT oF Lirx,” 200 best authors, $2.75; 


“MOTHER, HoME, AND HEAVEN,” by T. L. Cuyler, 

D. D., $2.75; “ 10,000 CURIOSITIES OF THE BIBLE,’ 

F. One agent, in July, 1894, sold 283 copies. Terms 
ee. E. B. TREAT, Publisher, New York. 








$1 oo made easy by ladies or gentlemen 
aiis ere o Our + hen 

uick seller, No expertence ne- 

per month cessary. Outfit free for 10c. to ~ 
postage. Bre_Ee Hovss, 51 North 7th 8t., Phila., Pa. 


-, AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Company, 
Nos, 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


% SURE 8% 

/O /O 
Paid by our first mortgages on city or farm property. 
Write us, Tacoma INVESTMENT Go. Tecoma Vash. 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that saw the adver 
tisement in The Sunday i Times. 
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O'NEILE’S =3 


Importers and Retailers 
FINE MILLINERY, DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, 
CLOAKS, COSTUMES, 
China, Glassware, er a Furnishings 


— 


Chenille Table Covers 
At Half Regular Prices 





Several thousand 
Chenille Table Cov- 


on such decidedly 
ad terms 


van 

that wevare able to 

distribute them at 
ices. 


prt 
esigns are ex- 
guisite, the o the — 
rich — 
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4 blue and old rose—all —_ heavy ba’ ns that 
4 and att oy following — _— 
should be availed of by every, 
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comm, gooemts |? “Two Special 
we 5 a yards square, °, 
_ $2.90 } | 


We pay postage or express charges 


«seLinen Catalogs free... 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
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; Co-operative 
§ Educational Travel. 


> ORGANIZED BY 

2 The Rev. Dr. Henry S. Lunn, 

2 Editor Review of the Churches, London, Eng. 
S$ A $200 Tour to London, Paris, and Rome. 
> A Fane Tepe oe Santee, Hurt, ans Owite~ 
) 








Girls’ Reefer... 


All-wool cloth, hannsomely trimmed with 


Short Coat for Baby 


*Elaborately trimmed with silk braid, all- 
braid. Shades: brown, navy blue, and wool material. In navy blue and cardinal. 
cardinal. Sizes, 6 to 14 years. Sizes, 1 to 5 years. 


Regularly sold \ Regul i 
$1.98 “EYP 3 $g.ag Pee 


S@rSend for our Illustrated Catalogue. All purchases delivered by Express free of 
charge at any point within 100 miles of New York City 











Tours Prolonged at Option. 


During 1894, over four thousand English 
) people traveled from London to various parts 
» of the Continent under the arrangements 
» which Dr. Lunn made forthem. The annual 
) Conference for the Reunion of the Churches, 
» which he established at Grindelwald in 1892, 
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>» has been attended by the Bishop of Worcester, 
) Bishop Vincent, the Rev. H. P. Hughes, Dr. 


Ped 








>» Charles Berry, Pére Hyacinthe, Lady Henry 
Somerset, and Miss Willard. Among those 
» who have lectured in Rome have been the 
> Bishop of Peterborough, Archdeacon Farrar, 
Mr. Haweis, Professor Mahaffy, Dr. Cunning- 
ham Geikie, and other eminent men, 


Full wert of these tours on applica- 
tion to 


The World is 
Growing Better 


‘Every Day. 


’ We are thankful that we do not live 
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EUROPE AND JHE HOLY LAND $625. 










sent to any address for ten 





wat expenses, En Eng! innd, renee a ae Tene —— cents. It is made of heavy in the ‘‘Good old times’’—we prefer 

ries of Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Av., Brooklyn, N.Y. silk with a handsome gold p electric light to candles—we prefer a 
Six summer tours, §250 and upwards. plated buckle (guaranteed). > palace car to a mule team, ande 
Fall Tour to Palestine, Aug. 28 pr eed we send an inter- sensible woman and maiden prefers 


Tour around the world, Oct.7. Cruise to Mediterra- 
nean, Jan. 27, 1896, $525. 80 summer parties to Europe. 
F. C, CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York. 
= ° 


This offer is made to intro ( 
Ask your Stationer for them duce the Harris Garter, Harris 


>the modern . 


Ferris’ 
Good Sense 








The Leading {Bo BOSTON ae petand Buckle Suspender and 
Writing Papers | and BUNKER HILL sealed ananaien. CORDED CORSET WAIST. 
ails tnongh your dealer. a ee tured under the sen Sensible, Graceful, Durable, Beau- 
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tiful. Sold dy all leading retailers. 





Samuel Ward Company, Wire Buckle Suspender Co., 


49 and 51 Franklin Street, ton, Mass. | 


















THE CHINESE SAY, 


“When the wind blows your fire, it’s useless to tire 
gon. . half of your ne can be avoided 
use 


SAPOLIO. 


tt Gocen"t make us tired to tell abont the merits 
of 8 da of women in the United 
Btatos thank R every hour of their lives for having 
told them of Sapolio. 





Tts use saves many weary hours of toil in house- 
cleaning. No. 82, 








EDUCATIONAL. 


“DO NOT STAMMER” 





Horatio C. Wood, D.D., LL.D., University of 
Pa.; Hon, Jno. ‘anamaker, ex- one a 
Gen.; and Bishop Cyrus D, Le Ns gaa , Pa, 
—will testify to pesmeneney, ofcu 

Can refer to John D. Wat ties & Co., » publish- 
ers of The Sunday School Times. 


Send for 54 @ pamphiet to Philadelphia 
Institute, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 
Epw. 8. JOHNSTON, Principal and Founder. 








Patina. wining te ae 
Tree 
wala ct 0 ie oon 


Schools, SORANTON, PA. 


RETOUCHERS scarves 
dem. frie ey gt ged 


Stamp for Illust’d Catalog. 
School of Retouching and 
Photography, Oberiin, Ohio. 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL 


2101 and 2103 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 
For Girls and Young Ladies. Boarding and dey. 
Academic, college preparatory, and musical, 14th 
year. For illustrated catalog and references, address 
Dr. & Mra, James R. DANFORTH. 


Kew England Conservatory of Music. 
Leading Conservatory ef America.) 
venaeit Dr Tourjée, Carl Ba€lten, Director, 
Send for Prospectus, ae hi, 
RANK W. = gr., Boston, 


J, fswin im business life 
« is within the reach of all who 
Yew business college course 


ay pay. Catalog | trial lesson, 10c, 
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Personal 


letters from the Magazine’s young readers, with 
helpful comments and suggestions by the Editor, are 
printed in each number of 


The Scholar’s Magazine 


12 Cents a Year 


In a package of 5 or more 


John D. Wattles & Co., Publishers, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A .® & Stratton, 10 College Bidg., Buffalo,N. Y. 


BYSSaSt STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
AINING-SCHOOL. Aiwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street. Boston. Mass, 


Agents wanted to sell a 14 carat gold, under-feed. 
fuuntain-pen. Best pen made. Send {Tor sample. Good 
commission, Golden-rod Pen Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Teachers Wanted 4merican Teachers’ Bureau, 


St. Louis, Mo. 19th year, 


BAe, 


For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 
Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome St., New York. 
Same asa Press. No Press Required. 


Bushnell's Perfect Letter-Copying Books win golden 


ini They al rfect co 
SPUR PORTE ao ieee eee se sell i then. 
106 8, 4th 
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Che Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, April 27, 1895. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“second-class matter.” 


The regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. 





Terms of Subscription. 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage: 


One Copy, one year..............0:.sorcccereesescesseeeeeeesGl.50 
One copy, five years, full paymeut in advance.. 5.00 

To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the wing yearly club rates: 
» For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 
or five or more copies ina kage to one address, 
SO cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 
The papers for a club may be ordered aunt perty 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and rtly ina 
nage to one address, at fifty cents each, whenso 


r 

The papers for aclub should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school fet theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. Thisapplies to pack- 
age clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that 
large packages may be divided into smaller packages 
of five or more copies each, if desired. 

Free Copies. One fret copy, additional, will be 

lowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of 
either character. The free copies for package clubs 
cannot well be sent separately, but will be included in 


the pockage. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the proportionate éof the yeasty club rate. 

Schoois that are open during only a portion of the 

‘ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

¢ as the papers may be required, 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
& year. can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 

kage to a separate address at the rate of one 
cent per week for the unexpired time of the gay 
tion, when it has over six months to run.. When it 
has but six months or less to run, the cost to phange 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 
a pec club subscriber intends to change his or her 
dress for a few weeks only, we will mall an extra 
copy, as long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 
week, 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
py should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. Al) addresses should include 
both county and state. : 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous.subseription, 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
PormMed last Year DBY.........6....:.0:sereer serves esecvesepsee 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
oe for a club will invariably be tinued 
attheexpiration of thesubscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Funday Schoo! Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 


One copy, oneyear, 8 shillings 
Two or more Copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 


To secure the above rates for two or more copies. 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in 
a package to one address, whichever may be preferred 
by the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 

Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper *o be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
Bu bers. s 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. O. Box 1550. 
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MENNEN’S Borated Talcum 
= Toilet °.° 
*.* Powder 


For Prickly Heat, Pimples, 
Blotches, Sait Rheum, Net- 
tle Rash, Tender Feet, 
Chafing, Etc. 

The only powder endorsed bv the 
highest medical authorities. At drug- 
gists, or by mail for 25cts. send for 
free sample. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 
Newar 
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[Sfnen For } 
CIRCULAR. 


Children Shrink 


from taking medicine. They 
don’t like its taste. But they 
are eager to take what they like 
—Scott’s Emulsion, for instance. 
Children almost always like 
Scott’s Emulsion. 

And it does them good. 

Scott’s Emulsion is the easiest, 
most palatable form of Cod-liver 
Oil, with the Hypophosphites of 
Lime and Soda added to nourish 
the bones and tone up the ner- 
vous. system. The way children 
gain flesh and strength on Scott’s 
Emulsion is surprising even to 
physicians. 

All delicate children need it. 


Don't be persuaded to accept a substitute | 
Scott & Bowne,N.Y. All Druggists. 5c. and $1. 



















Copco 
bathsoap is 
purewhite. Think 
G"thatover. It contaitis 

neither green, yellow, 
brown, pink or any 
other coloring matter, 


CORO 


is pure Soap. Can 
there be any question 
about the desirability , 
of such a soap for the 
skin? Try it. Sold 6 


x by all dealers. y) 
THE W. K, FAIRBANK 
COMPARY, 
\ ee seg 


UY 












THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
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Easily removed without breaking. 
Perfection Tins require no 
greasing. 10 styles, round, 
square and oblong. 2 layer tins 
by mail 30cts, Circulars Free. 
AgenteW anted. Richardson Mtg. Uc., 7 St., Bath, N.Y. 











OMBINATION WALKING ana 

NURSERY CHAIRS, *t,sn4 
Bote Fee eee eetee oe 
furniture stores, or send for price-list. 





<ke Delicate Cake 








One of a Thousand 


This flower looks attractive—multiply it by 


Andorra’s Latest Introduction 


Hypericum Moserianum (St. Jobn's Wort.) 
A beautiful, evergreen, trailing shrub, cover- 
flowers, resembling & single rose. With slight 


rotection it has been found perfectly hardy 
n this country. Single Plants, 25 Cents; 





Five for $1. Delivered free. 
It will pay you to send for our new Catalogue, which 
tells of Hardy Trees, Shrubs. Plauts, Rese», 


Fruit, and our special stock of R tee band 
It will lntereet all who are interesteu in such matters. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES, Chestnut Hill, 
PHILADA., PA. 


W. Waanae Haurear, Myr. 






1,000 and you will have a good idea of a bush of 


ed from June until late Fall with rich, golden® 


FRM HEME MAMAS SASS SESE 
“The Nation’s Favorite Stringed Instrument.” 


The Autoharp 


“A Half Million Persons have learned to play the Au- 
toharp Fw a teacher.” —EASY TO PLAY, Chap. 1. * 


The range in price is #1.50 to $150. If 
doubt our ability At, very little risk in 
o the smaller instruments. We are 
fident that it will please you. 
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Chord-Bars, 18 strin 


Three 4 
* containing six pieces of music, tuning key, imi 


s. Instruction book 


2 ee ee ee a ab eee oe 


tion tortoise-shell pick, Nice) 
* money-order, postal note or stamps. 
cents extra if you wish it sent by mail. 
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Style No. 1, Price $4.00. 
Highly polished redwood spruce sounding- 
board, 21 strings, 8 bars, producing the following , 
chords: C-Major, G-Seventh, F-Major. A cellu- 
loid thumb-pick, music rack, instruction book 
containing 11 pieces of music, brass — pick 
and tuning key furnished witu each Autoharp. 





ae 
Style 2 3-4, 

Highly polished redwood spruce sounding- * 
board, 2B strin 3,5 bars, rodnens the followin * 
chords: C- or, F-Major, B-Major, G-Seventh 
and C-Seventh. Celluloid thumb-pick, music rack, 
instruction book, containing 22 pieces music, tun- * 
ing key, brass spiral pick furnished with every 
Autoharp. 


"lig 


Price $5.00. 
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The chords are made for the plazer by a simple 
* pressure of the finger upon the chord-bar, and a 
sweep of the: strings with the other hand. 'o 
* Rect se is pleasure because no discord is possible. 
* The magic words in connection with the Autoharp 
* are, “Kasy to Play.” The tone is soft, sweet 
* and pure, or strong, resonant and noble; and the 
* instrument has wonderful possibilities under the 
* touch of a skilful hand, 

If you cannot secure these styles of your local ® 
* dealer, we will send C. O. D. We prepay express ® 
* charges to any place in the United States on all * 
* Autoharps (never on the Harmonette), if money * 
* is sent with order; and an Autoharp can be're- ® 
+ vagned if it does not prove satisfactory and money * 
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Send Illustrated Story How the 
} ye Captured the Family." 3 
* ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 4 
. ANT E. 18th Street, NEW YORK CITY. % 
EKER III SISSIES SEIN 
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The Aermotor al! Steel Feed Cutter Worth 


FOR 





We will furnish thie feed cutter, one only to one per- 
son not later than July i 1895, Jor $10.00 cash, and ad- 
dresses of ten neighbors and acquaintances of the sender 
known personally by him to be responsible and inft ial men 
in their localities who need and are likely to buy some- 
thing in our line this year, After July 1, money sent in 
on tia offer will be returned to sender and mo atténtion will 
be paid tu inquiries or letters concerning this offer. It is 
literally now or never, The feed cutter is delivered f. o. b. 
Chics If shipped from branch houses 
back freight will fullow. 




















This all steel frame and 2%-inch very superior 
Sew which we put out ot . $15.00 last pear, bu: now 
sell only ot $25.00, is wat mw one of the most popular 
weever made, AERMOTOR CO. Chicago. 
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Making an Opportunity 
of Occasion 


A 8chool-Room Incident 
[W. W. Perkins, in The School Journal.) 


HE pupils had gone out at recess, and 
I had raised a window, and stood by 
it to get some fresh air, and to enjoy also 
the sport that was in progress. I noticed 
two boys were standing at the entrance to 
the grounds, and that some sort of a crisis 
had come. I, knew: by the attitude of 
each that the conversation was by no 
means friendly. Each was about the same 
age and strength, but they greatly differed 
morally. Henry was a good student, and 
well brought up; George had better na- 
tive abilities, but he relied on them too 
much, and not on industry. There was 
nothing really bad about him, but I felt 
he had not yet come to live in accordance 
with fixed principles. 

There was a doubling of fists by George, 
there was a firm standing up by Henry, 
and I feared there would be a fight; but 
the bell rang, and they s slowly 
along to the door, each watching the other. 
They came in last, and I could see each 
had been in an excited state of mind. 
What was I todo? Whatwas best? Just 
then a pupil came to my desk, and I made 
him sit down, and ina low tone asked him 
what was the trouble between Henry and 
George. He promised to find out. On 
his return he gave me an insight of the 
incident at the gate. 

A slight difficulty had arisen between 
them about a base-ball bat, and George 
had said, ‘I have a good mind to give 
you a licking.” Henry said, “ You have 
to spell ‘able’ first.” George said, “ Oh! 
you daren’t fight me” — 

At this point I interrupted my inform- 
ant, and called the two ” s forward, I 
wanted them to know I did not consider 
them as criminals at all, that I simply 





wanted to know what was going on, I 
did all I could to encourage them to talk. 
I wanted the school to hear the .conversa- 
tion, because I could make use of it as a 
lesson, George n: 

“ Well, you see I had a bat, and lent it 
| to Henry; his brother got it, and let it get 
wet, and I didn’t think that was fair, and 
we got to talking aboutit. Butit is of no 
consequence; it will be as good as ever 
when it gets dry. I don’t care anything 
| about it; I can buy another.” 

‘*But you offered to fight Henry?” 

**Yes; Is’pose I was rather mad.” 

All this time Henry had said nothing. 
I knew he was a boy of good principles, 
and averse to scuffling and brawls, so | 
turned to him. 

“You were ready for a fight,—were you, 
Henry?” 

**No, sir; I wouldn’t fight, and George 
knows it,” 

“ How is that? Why not fight? You 
are not afraid of George; you are as strong 
as he is,” 

“Tt isn’t that,—I made up my mind not 
to fight.” Here some tears fell, and I 
could see he was much agitated. “ My 
mother doesn’t want me to fight, and [ 
promised her I wouldn’t.” 

This gave me a better view of the case, 
He was one of two sons; the family was 
one of excellent standing; his mother 
evidently felt that Henry must be placed 
on a higher platform than the ordinary 
boys of the town. 

“Scholars, here is a most interesting 
condition of things. George don’t care a 
cent about the bat, but would fight about 
it for all that. Henry has been forbidden 
to fight, and has promised not to fight, 
and yet had too much spirit to tell George 
this, so that they came near having a col- 
lision. Now we must learn something 
from this. 

“I think George was wrong to ‘ stump’ 
Henry, as it were; I don’t think he ought 
to have done it. Many a quarrel comes 
| from this ‘stumping.’ I hope it will not 

be done in this school. There are lots of 
ways to enjoy one’s self without doing it. 
And he kept on picking away at Henry 
| when, as he says, the bat was of little ac- 
count, Idon’t like that. George must 
struggle against that; a great deal of 
trouble comes from ‘ picking old sores,’ as 
my grandfather used to say. 
“ Now Henry has taken a noble stand, 
and - — be paid for that all his life. 
‘5+ 220 
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laid when a boy determines to mind his 
mother. ‘Some boys think it shows they 
are quite manly when they refuse to mind 
their mothers; it is a greater mistake than 
tosay that twice five makeseleven. George 
Washington was noted for minding his 
mother long after he became the pride of 
this country. 

“T like the position Henry has taken. 
Every boy and every girl in this school 
and in this town that takes a position like 
that is sure to succeed... , I never saw a 
boy succeed who did not mind his parents, 
so that Henry has taken a right position. 
He may be iaughed at, but he is right, 
and can stand that. 

‘“‘T am glad, boys, that you have told me 
about this matter. We are all interested 
in each other. George means well, but he 
has not got his principles firmly fixed yet. 
He does not want to be a noisy ‘rough,’ 
—of course not,—but he thinks it is very 
good style to fight if he is sure of beating 
the other fellow.... After a good many 
years there will be no fighting in this 
world; let us determine we will belong to 
the ‘ no-fighting’ class—the highest class.” 


“That's . 
el out 


what you want 
to ASK and LOOK 
for when you buy a 


Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt Binding, 


no matter what the 
clerk says,” 
For sale by al] dry goods 
dealers, 


A set of the SS. H.& M." 
miniature figures showing the 
latest Parisian costumes with booklet on** How to Bind 
the Dress Skirt.’ mailed for 10c. in stamps. 


The S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 690, N. Y. 
“S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 





















2 down on the outside of the coat sleeve, closing the 
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FIT FOR AKING, 
$5. CORDOVAN, 

. FRENCH & ENAMELLED CALF, 
$359 Fine CALF &KANGAROG 
$3.59 POLICE,s soLes, 
£0 Te NGHENG, 
$2. $|.75 BOYS SCHOOLSHOES, 
*LADIES*« 
§932.$1,75 

Best? 


W. L. Doug'as $3 & $4 Shoes 
All our shoes are equally satisfactory 
They give the best value for the money. 

They equal custom shoes in style and fit. 
Their wearing qualities are ee pepe 
The prices are uniform,---stam on sole, 
From $1 to $3 saved over other makes, 

If your dealer cannot supply you we can. 


THE PERFECT CUFF HOLDER 


FASTENS THE CUFF 
TO THE LINING OF 
THE COAT SLEEVE. 
Holds the cuff tn exact! 





wearers have been want- 
ing. Will last a lifetime. 


OPEN 
BEST WAY TO HOLD THE CUFFS 


Cannot get out of order. Will save their price in 
laundry bills in one month. Put Holder in the back 
buttonhole of the the cuff, with clasps open, place cuft 
in position in coat sleeve after coat fs on, then press 


clasp, thus the jaws of the holder will fasten to the 
coat sleeve lining. Cuffs come off with the coat, or 
their position can be changed without removing the 
coat. Sample pair, prepaid by mail, 26 ots. 


Agents wanted. Sell at sight. 
THB PERFECT CUFF HOLDER CO. 
8s Dearborn Street Chicago 





The“ LINEND” are the best and 


most economical 

collars and cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, 

both sides finished alike, and, being reversible, one 
a a pe of any other kfnd. 

> . wear well. A box of 

collars or five pairs of cuffs for twenty-five cents. - 

by mail for six 


cuffs 
cents. we st A} oan size. Astras - 
LLA PANY 
77 Franklin St., New York. 24 ge P1., Boston. 





** IDEAL SPRING BEDS” 





Our booklet“ Wide-A wake oop,” ius 
eer eee. mfg Cor, 18 ley oF Cine, 2.Y. 


THE SUN 








Tidy, thrifty 
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Little Grains of GOLD DUST, 


wife— 


Clean, contented household, 
Long and happy life. 


OLDDUST 


WASHING 
POWDER. 


finds a prominent place in the heart and 
home of every thrifty, thoughtful house- 
keeper who once gives it a trial. A little 
of this famous preparation in your 
water next cleaning day, will prove 

its value beyond all further doubt. 

Try it and enjoy rest, comfort and 
happiness with thousands of others, 

The N. K, Fairbank Company, 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, 
Boston, Philadeiphia. 
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By H. 


A Model 
Superintendent 


Clay Trumbull 


tells how an eminently successful super- 
intendent actually did his work. 
story of his ingenious methods, tireless 


The 


activity, and unfailing hopefulness, touches the needs and aspira- 


tions of every live superintendent. 


This book enters into a full and practical 
discussion of the work of the Sunday-school 
It answers clearly and positively 


teacher. 


Price, $1.00. 
~ 


Teaching and 
Teachers 


hundreds of those knotty questions which arise so frequently in 


the course of the teacher’s work. 


“Teaching and Teachers” has 


absolutely no rival in its own field, and is known the world over. 


Every teacher ought to 


Yale Lectures 
on the 
Sunday-School 


own a copy of it. 
~ 


Price, $1.00. 


This book brings 


A history of the Sunday-school from its 
beginnings to the present day, giving an 
account of its origin, mission, methods, 
and auxiliaries. 
the purposes, true position, and the possi- 


out 


bilities of the Sunday-school, and hence should have an interest for 


every Christian worker. 


Price, $1.50. 


At booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the Publishers. 


John D. Wattles & Co. ; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1031 Walnut Street. 

















FIRE-PROOF. Easily applied by anyone. 


Improvements PATENTED 1890 JN THE Unrrep States, CANADA AND Evrope.- | 
Send for Samples and Descriptive Price List. 


__ i. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Loewe Paiste, Baliding Felt, Steam Packings, Bolter Coverings, Etc. Asheptes New:Conducting 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK... 


JERSEY CTY. CHICAGO. 


PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON. 





From the 
MOMENT 


OF BIRTH 
use 





It is not only the purest, sweet- - 
est and most refreshing of nurser 
soaps, but it contains delicate emol- 
lient properties, which purify and 
beautify the skin, and prevent skin 


' blemishes occasioned by imperfect 


cleansing and use of impure soap. 


Bold throughout the world. Price, 25c, Porren 
Dave anv Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 
a@“ All About Baby’s Skin,” free, 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH GRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


) nf On this Continent, have received 


o>” HIGHEST AWARDS 
from the great 


Industrial and Food 
ra EXPOSITIONS 
; } In Europe and America. 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
. used th 
Their delicious BREAKF AS 
and ble, and costs 














COCOA 


lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 
a costs less one cent 


of their 
Eo 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 








WALTER BAKER & G0. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Peewee LADIES!!! 
| GREATAMERICAN | 
: Doyou like a cup of Good Tea? 

If 80, serid this“ Ad” and 15 cents 


in stamps, and we will mail you 

a 4 lb. sample best tea imported. 

Any kind you may select, Good 

in e B pr i etc, 
Teas, coffees, baking powder, 

and spices, Send for terms. 

The GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., P.R.L., 
P. O. Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York 


Whitman's 








Pure, Deticlous Flavor. a 
w m and it’ 
Instantaneous 7. Tan ey 


made. 
Chocolate, —TPHERT MATAR & 508. 
CHURCH FURNISHINGS. ar 
Cituren ORGANS-The Lyon 


& Healy Church Organs 
resent remarkable 














ill 


een 


s value, 
rices from $300 for a good 
instrument of fine tone, suit- 
able for a smalb ghurch, up- 
ward. For $975 an instru- 
: ment of great power,contain- 
ing 609 speaking notes, two 
manuals and pedals. Only church organ of the 
size having \paeumatio pistons, = stop- 
action, and made of standard measurements 








P | Eng. Indorsed 





If you are going to pa 
can save money—at 


WAL 


oanmeneemes scriptions of rooms 





to paper and about what price 


goods you de- sire, and we h i 

will mail you the largest se- pg de _ eeyeu ° ie, 7.2 — 

lection of the most suitable Embossed Golds“ “ “ 3ic.,I5e.” “ 

A L—— Dew samples, Other erades and borders as low. 
write for large 6 

how to paper, “————==eme SAMDIE' DEALERS fyprew and ¥mape DISCOUNT 

and economy in h decora- § ay r ey 


ome 
tions. We are the largest dealers 
of Wall Papers in the U.S. One 
good Agt. or paper banger want- 
ed in eve D to sell 
large samp 


tow fro 
books—price $1.00, 


CHAS. M. N. KILLEN, 
(233 Filbert Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


House or any part of it, you 
per cent.—by sending us de- 


: FREE 


we |WALL PA 


least 50 


ou wish by the Wall Pa; 


eent. lower than others. 


KAYSER & ALLMAN 


4is Areh 


SAMPLES FREE fromthe factories not controlled 
r Trust, at prices fully 30 


| The ye Wall Paper Concern in theU.S. 
fis Arch Street. °°” } PHILADEL PULA. 


per 








Bx 
eyes 








Me) 
ME 








SAB leg ed 
Church Bells & Chimes, 
baby Myt ~ y 





of Organists, London, 
g@ organists everywhere. 
ully guaran for five years. Sketches, speci- 
tions and prices promptly furnished on appli- 
cation. Time PS ents may be arranged. 
LYON & HEALY, 38 E. Adams St., CHICAGO 


Church, Lodge, 


adopted by the Colle; 
leadin 









, 26 Bromfield 
a 5. A - Boston. Mass. 


PULPIT FURNITURE. 
A. B. &B. L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGB- 


FURNITURE, PULPITS, CHAIRS, etc. 


on, SWAN, successor to Baxter C. Swan, 


South Second Street, Phila., Pa. 


Stamped Steel Ceilings 


Decorative, Durable, and Best for 
Church Ceilings of any shape, old or 
new. Send for Catalog B. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 47 Rose St., N. Y. 


FOR OIL, GAS, OR HURCH LIGHT 


I. P. FRINK.551 Peart St.. New York.U.S.A. 


BANNERS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


$1.56 to #10. Silk or merino, ©. E. & E. &. a specialty. 
anted, religious book bouses as agents. " 


C. A. HART & CO., 133 N. Third St., Phila., Pa. 




















he ordering goods, or in makin inquiry concerning ming 
anything advertised in this paper, “> will oblige the 
as well as the advertiser, & 


Tn 
stating that 
paw the advertisement in The Sunday Schoot Times 
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Directions. 


For All Cleansing Purposes. 


Use about a tablespoonful of Pearline 
to a pail of water (hard water re- 


To Wash Without Boiling 


Pour as many pails of water into a tub as 
will cover the wash; add a tablespoonful of 















more); stir until disso! PEARLINE for each therein; stir until 
Warm water works best; dissolved. Soak clothing in this solu- 
use no soap. tion, two hours, or over night; zti7 well, and 

rub out the most soiled in this suds. 


To Wash in Boiling Water 


Fill wash-boiler half full of water; for 
each pailful therein add a tablespoonful of 
PEARLINE. Put in finest pieces first (not 
too many at a time); stir well until they 
come te a boil; drain and put them into 
clean warm water. in which rub out streaks 


Wring out; well in two or three waters 
and they will be clean In cold weather 
use warm water. 

Wash flannels by hand in lukewarm 
PEARLINE suds; rinse thoroughly in warm 
water; wring dry, pull and shake well and 
they will keep soft without shrinking. Dry 
in warm temperature. 

For washing dishes Pear int is magi- 
cal—put a teaspvonfui in the dishpan; and 
for cleaning paint, marble, milk-cans, win- 
dows, silver, jewelry, etc., use PEARLINE, 

For » Paring is a luxury. 
Pour about a teaspoonful on a wet 
or wash-rag; rub between hands until 
lather, then rub over the body; rinse off and 
the result will be delightful. 









WASHING 
COMPOUND 
THE GREAT INVENTION 


For SAVINGTOIL & EXPENSE 
WitHour InvurY To THE 
Dissolve one pound of Pear.ine in a gal- TEXTURE, CoLor OR Hanos. 

lon of boiling water; add three gallons of 


a 
cold water—stir together, and when cold E never peddied, and if your grocer sends you some 
you will have four gallons of Soft Soap. N W YO R K pone Gry lor iad a Pea AMinS S PYLE. New You 


National Economy 


There’s room for a little more of it- Too many women are wasting time and strength 
over a washboard; rubbing their clothes to pieces; wasting their money. You'd be astonished 
if you could figure up the actual money saving a year by the use of Pearline. Millions of 
women are using it now, but just suppose that all women were equally careful and thrifty, and 
that every one used Pearline! /?'s too much to hope for—but the whole country would be. the 


richer for tt > ~SSS\|/// Wy “73 







and stains. Rinse thoroughly in two or 
three waters; the same suds will do for 
several beilings. Table and t-ed-linen, 
towels and white clothing, are thus heauti- 
fully washed without being rubbed to 
pieces on the wash-board, but clothin 
much soiled should be soaked and rub! 
out before boiling. 


To Make Soft Soap 
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Tt ‘ Su nday Schoot limes invends to admit only advertisements that are trustwort hy. Should, however, an advertisement of opew not having good commercial credit be inadver:ently inserted, 
; | the publishers will refund to subscribers any mouey that they lose by. 














